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INTRODUCTION 








his school year, we have watched 

the college’s Patriot Hall be near- 

completely demolished, cleared 
away, and rebuilt. Two walls, those facing 
the city from 16th and Jerome, were 
preserved. Seeing the elaborate structures 
required to keep these walls standing 
caused some to ask, wouldn’t it be easier to 
start from scratch? Indeed, as the Patriot 
Project progressed, the new structure 
required all new supporting walls, but 
the old walls will remain, attached as 
the building’s facade. Why? Perhaps, in 
part, because these original walls provide 
comfort to those of us accustomed to 
the classical elegance of halls like Patriot 
and Towler, an elegance that cannot be 
replicated in brand new materials. The 
old walls tell stories new walls cannot. 
As structures and ideals are updated and 
revised, it is comforting to know that 
remnants of the past still stand—and that 
we care to keep them around. Also, it’s 
hard not, with a name like Patriot, to think 
of the implications of a patriot receiving 
a makeover. The new building will open 
just as a new US president is inaugurated. 
Hard not, as we consider new leaders, to 
consider what aspects of patriot might be 
revised, what aspects be preserved. What 
comprises a patriots integrity? 

Today’s messages are generated and 
shared at an incomprehensible rate. What 
happens, then, to messages from the past? 
How do we combat their getting crowded 
out by the constant feed that is now, now, 
and now? How do we maintain ideas from 
the past in a way that captures and honors 
what is essential to their being, without 
negating the marvelous reality that things 
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do change over time? What exists in these 
pages are works that seemed to ask for 
preservation, as surely publishing is one 
such practice that captures and provides 
longevity to ideas—ideas then juxtaposed 
against the given day’s contextual backdrop. 

In this forty-seventh volume of Rain 
Magazine, which includes a special section 
dedicated to the theme of preservation, 
youll find art doing what art does: 
shedding light on the human experience 
and addressing some of life's most 
difficult—and joyful—questions. 

Rain’s editors were struck by the 
wisdom our contributors brought to 
our table. One writer asks, what would 
our world look like if we were, at all 
times, honest? Others share with us 
moving stories of children’s developing 
curiosities—from realizing a body's 
strength to asking why humans are mortal. 
These artists consider how to gracefully 
watch your hometown change before your 
eyes, how daily observation of a spider can 
bring peace during a battle with illness, 
and how sometimes the solution to heavy 
drinking is elaborate meal preparation. 
What is it to be a writer without a place 
to write? What is it to love country music 
when radio “country” has lost its twang? 
How do we preserve our bodies and our 
minds over the course of a lifetime? How 
do we start over and scrape by and make 
do and preserve what we value most? 

Thank you for picking up this book. 
Your care and consideration for this 
artifact is an act of preservation. We 
hope you will be moved, as we were, to 
share these works. May they remain in 
thoughtful clutches for a long time. 
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Emily Ransdell 
I MarrtiepD Pau 


Patty often waflled between Ringo 

and George when we played house, but I always 
married Paul. While they were away at work 

we practiced our accents, we called my bedroom 
the flat and tried out curse words: 


plonker, arse, bloody hell. 


On washday Patty hung out the laundry: 
her pretend slips and nightgowns, 

the pretend pajamas of either Ringo 

or George. 


I was not domestic. I made myself up 

like Twiggy and stood at the window hoping 

I looked hollow-eyed and gaunt. 

I held a pencil stub between my fingers like a fag. 


I looked out across my suburban yard, 

past my old swingset, past the leaning tiki lamps 
my mother got with green stamps last year, 

past the concrete patio, sodden as the sky 

above Liverpool on a winter day. 

I sighed invisible O’s of smoke into the air. 


All afternoon we watched for the hour 

of our husbands’ weary return. Paul would drop 
his overcoat and either Ringo or George 

would put on their new 45. 

That’s when Paul would finally 


say to me, baby, let’s dance. 











Michael Lee Johnson 
CrLock MAKER 


Solo, I am clock maker 

born September 22nd, 

a Virgo/Libra mix insane, 

look at my moving parts, apart yet together, 
holes in air, artistic perfection, 

mechanical misfits everywhere, 

life is a brass lever, a wordsmith, an artist at his craft. 
Clock maker, poet tease, and squeeze tweezers. 
I am a life looking through microscope, 

screen shots, snapshot tools, 

mainsprings, swing pendulum, endless hours, 
then again, ears open tick then a tock. 

Over humor and the last brass bend, 

when I hear a hair move its breath, 

I know I am the clock waiter, 

the clock maker listens— 

a tick, then a tock. 











Kerri Buckley 
THEATRE IN THE PARK 


This esplanade stretches out for blocks, 
pearlized sky is the stage, a play in the park. 
So many times I have crisscrossed this lawn 
embracing your image in my heart, in early dark, 
rose light swelling behind black silhouettes of branches. 
Unrequited love is an unrelenting blizzard. 
Memories shroud you in ivy, in fog dances. 
Winter offers a cool nod now and then. 


I see your face in the trees, in the clouds, in my tea. 
Sometimes it snows in Portland. 


Spring's promenade becomes a pastel bouquet. 
Rest on the lawn below a flowering tree. 
It's an opera with blossoms singing their lines, 
vibratos of color, pink trumpets of sound. 
The tragedies, the comedies—their music plays on. 
Crows gather in trees for afternoon tea. 
Somewhere, close-by, you enlighten the bright, 
while silver raindrops perform their ballet. 


I hear your voice in the breeze, in the haze of hues, in the hush of leaves. 
In springtime, rains bloom in Portland. 


Enter light—sheer, lovely, dancing light, 

long days, warm nights have a desolate tone. 
I call the stars down from their heavenly seas, 

a world tumbled down toward the deepest of dreams. 
Violins sing our stories to a gentle June breeze. 


Tiny sparks in the darkness glitter and glow. 
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I map out your starlight face in the sky. 
Inside, near-by, you are writing alone. 


I feel the presence of you, close-by you're present, but you are not here. 
Summer lights softly illuminate Portland. 


A year’s great turning calls forth a bright blaze. 
Patinas: gilded, rusted, copper, and sage. 
Weather slants sideways across avenues of fall, 
parkways pile up with gold rushes of leaves. 
All the Henrys and Hamlets, they’re always onstage. 
I hear your name in patters of rain on the ground, 
in the cries of geese; in a wild, bracing squall. 
I hear you explicate and curate as 
burnished trees release a season’s last breath. 


I watch shadows of you, falling across blocks, falling through time. 
Sometimes in autumn, it always rains in Portland. 











Chris Gilde 
THe Way 


sure we had eaten supper, had our bellies full first. Then I was in charge so he could 
drink in peace in the basement. It was my job to keep the other kids out of his way. 

Unlike the others I knew, Pop was a quiet drinker, except sometimes I could hear 
these sobbing noises coming from downstairs. I could hear them even over the noise of the 
TV. We were never to come downstairs while he was drinking, he'd tell us. We'd hurt his 
feelings. He was a real sad type of drunk, I guess. 

Ma was gone. Not dead or anything like that, just gone away somewheres. To find 
her inner peace, she'd say on the phone. Pop could never talk to her. “I got nothin’ to say 
to you, Marie!” he'd shout at the phone. We kids would do the talkin’. And after we hung 
up the phone would be the time he'd take the chops out of the freezer, and with this cold 
look on his face, he'd slap them in the frying pan. He'd simmer them in water until they'd 
thawed out. That’s the way Ma always did it, though Pop would swear, “Goddammit, I’ve 
cooked chops this way ever since I was in the Navy!” 

It seemed everything Pop ever learned in his life that was important to him he learned 
in the Navy. And everything that was ever done around here had to measure up to Navy 
standards. The only way to do something was the Navy way, Popd holler at us. 

Like one time I told him there was this leak under the sink that needed fixin’ and that 
maybe he should call a plumber. 

“Come on, Boy, we don’t need no damn plumber. Improvise. That’s what I had to do 
in the Navy. Why, once a Viet-Cong grenade blew a goddam hole in the propeller shaft 
housing in our Swift Boat, and water was pourin’ in through the blast hole like a son-of- 
a-bitch. We used goddam duck tape to plug the holes. Can you believe it? And it worked. 
That’s how you improvise, boy!” So he wrapped “duck” tape around the leaky pipe. It did 
work for a while. 

Or one time I was mowin’ the lawn out back and Pop would storm up to me, “Jesus, 
Kid, that’s no way to mow a goddam lawn. Lemme show you how we did it in the Navy!” 
I wanted to point out to him I didn't know grass could grow on boats, but I knew better 
than to be a wise-ass around Pop when he was showing me his Navy stuff. 

But, Jesus, Pop could cook up a storm, I swear. When he got home from the mill, he 
would be in such a hurry for that first drink, hed go straight to the kitchen, and the pots 
and pans would start rattlin’ and bangin’ around like crazy. No, he'd never have that drink 
first. Seems like, now that I look back, that the cooking and caring for us kids part was his 
way of gettin’ ready for the night's drinks. I don't know. Maybe for his peace of mind or 
somethin’. If we were all taken care of, then he could concentrate on the real reason for his 


drinkin’, Ma, not us. We all knew that. 


P op always took care of us kids first before he started in with his drinkin’. He made 
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All this cookin’ and drinkin’ started around the time Ma found The Way about six or 
eight months before all this. She started tellin’ us we all werent goin’ in the direction she 
was goin, that she needed more space. 

“All this shit about space, Marie,” Pop would yell at her. “I added on to the house last 
year, goddamit! Ain't that enough space for you?” 

“You'll never understand me, Frank. You never did.” 

Ma was always under control now that she found out about The Way. Nothin’ rattled 
her anymore. Yeah, on the outside cool as a cucumber, but, personally, I wasn't so sure 
about the inside stuff, but I was just a kid, so what did I know about what was goin on 
in the inside of anybody. Pop tried everything to convince her that the home and family 
should be the most important part of her life. “I have to take care of myself first, Frank,” 
she'd tell him, “before I can take care of any of you. There’s more to life than cooking, 
cleaning, and washing clothes.” Then she'd say, “And by God, I’m gonna find it.” 

That conversation took place about the time the packages started comin’ from a guy 
named Bubba Ram Das, or some damn thing, and his House of Eastern Mysteries. There 
were these fancy paperback books with weird names like Awakening to Yourself and Five 
Paths to Self-Awareness. And they came with cassette tapes, not of music, but of this guy 
Bubba talkin’ up a storm about finding The Way to Self-Awareness. I'd wake up in the 
morning before school and find Ma in the kitchen, goin’ about her business, earphones 
plugged into her new cassette player, mumbling to herself and every now and then, lettin’ 
out these very meaningful gasps and sighs. Pop would be gone off to the mill already. 
What was amazing was she'd be getting our breakfast ready all the while she was listening 
to that crazy stuff. If Corey Anne or Peggy would be havin’ an argument the way sisters 
usually do, like teasing each other to tears, Ma would be totally oblivious to it all, I swear 
to God. Like one morning Corey Anne by accident poured her cereal milk in Peggy’s lap, 
and Peggy screamed at the top of her lungs, “You bitch!” Now, Corey’s only six, so she was 
shocked by Peggy's choice of vocabulary and instantly broke into tears. Peggy was twelve, 
and, Christ, bore me to tears, but she thought she was so worldly and sophisticated and 
all. I guess that’s why she used the word bitch. She seemed to be usin’ that word a lot lately. 
Even called me that once. I don’t think she really knew what it meant. Anyway, through all 
this Ma just kept on gaspin’ and sighin’ away like a madwoman. By the look on her face, 
seemed like she was about to float off somewhere in a swoon at any moment. 

Sadly, the more Ma became aware of herself, the less she was aware of us kids, 
which always struck me as crazy. I would've figured the more a person became aware of 
themselves, the more they would've realized their everyday responsibilities’ to their own 
children and husband. I guess that’s just not how it works with that self-awareness stuff. 
Ma just thought about herself and nothin’ else. But I don’t fault her for it. Never did. That’s 
just the way it was, and I’ve always accepted that. 

About the same time all this Bubba stuff was happening, I started noticing Pop was 
drinking more often. He'd come home after his ten-hour shift of grading lumber at the 
local mill and expect to find his dinner waitin’ for him on the table as usual. That’s the way 
he was. He figured if that was the way his own mother took care of her household, then 
that should be the way his own wife should do it. He was old fashioned that way. But Ma 
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would be in the back room she called her “Studio,” studying about The Way. Pop would 
come in the kitchen and realize right away no dinner on the table again. His face would 
go all slack and I could see this heavy sadness come over him. 

“The family is gonna suffer, Marie,” he’d yell down the hall at her. It wouldn't do any 
good, of course. She couldn't hear him. 

As time passed, Pop’s resentment for Ma grew. To Pop's way of thinking, the Navy way 
of thinking, I guess, Ma was breaking up the natural order of things. In his world, survival 
depended on everybody doin’ their required job, everybody carrying their own weight. His 
job was to bring home the bacon, Ma’s was to take care of household stuff, and our job 
was to take care of the chores around the house. But as the reality of his situation began to 
sink in, that this was the new way it was gonna be from now on, he started drinkin’ more 
often. Pop'd come home after work with his bottle in a plain brown paper sack, to hide it 
I guess. He'd grab some ice from the trays in the freezer, and pour himself a drink in his 
favorite coffee mug, the one that had an American flag wavin’ in the breeze painted on one 
side and the faded faces of Mt. Rushmore on the other. Then Pop'd go downstairs and sit in 
the corner of the basement in the dark and start drinkin’ himself into a stupor. When Ma 
wasn't home to cook for us, even though we were all hungry, we knew better than to ask 
him about dinner, so me and the girls would fend for ourselves. On more than one night 
we feasted on Frosted Flakes and peanut butter toast. 

Then one night in the middle of winter Pop came through the kitchen door with big 
paper sacks of groceries. He'd been out shoppir like a crazy man. As soon as he'd put the 
sacks down, he'd go to the hallway and yell that if Ma wasn’t gonna take care of the family 
then by God he was gonna make sure we had a hot meal in our bellies at least once a day. 
But by then, Ma wasn’t even in the house. She was out goin’ to one of her daily Twilight 
Hour Meditations and wasn’t even around to hear him. That didn’t stop him from talkin’ 
to her anyway, mumbling to himself about how he wasn’t gonna let her starve her own 
children to death, all the while makin’ the God-awfulest noises in the kitchen. 

We'd never seen Pop cook like that before, so you can just imagine the shock that 
come over all of us kids. We just stood there at the edge of the kitchen, tremblir’ all over, 
just shakin’ in our tracks like terrified little pups, watching him, fascinated, as he ripped 
open the sacks. We watched as packages of pork chops and frozen French fries, bags of 
iceberg lettuce, baskets of tomatoes, and cartons of milk tumbled onto the counter. Then 
hed grab pots and frying pans, banging them down on the stove, thinkin’ Ma could hear 
all this racket. “I’m cookin’ here, Marie, goddamit!” 

The meals started out pretty bad. All he ever cooked was pork chops. I guess that’s all 
they ever ate in the Navy. The chops were always over-cooked, the French fries soggy as 
hell, and his idea of a salad was nothing more than a wedge of iceberg lettuce that just sat 
on our plates with a blob of Kraft Thousand Island Dressing trickling down the side. It 
wasnt a pretty sight. 

There was nothin’ to do about, though. It was all just too sad. So we all pretended to 
like the food or tried to, so as not to make Pop feel too bad. We all wanted to complain, 
but held our tongues. It was hard for little Corey Ann, though. I'd have to cut up the chop 
for her, but she just couldn't chew the rubber-hard pieces. Sometimes she would blurt out, 














“T want Mommy's cookin,” and Pop would look at us with these sad eyes. All he could say 
was, “Just eat your goddam food, alright?!” He'd just sit there at the table, knife and fork in 
each hand, not eating, scratchin’ his head every once in a while, wondering where he went 
wrong. And later that night while we were all watching TV, eatin’ peanut-butter and Nabisco 
saltine crackers, we could hear the tinklin’ sound of those ice cubes again, landing in Pop's 
Mt. Rushmore cup and then more sounds of sobbin’ comin’ up from the basement. 

One day when the girls and I came home from school, we found Pop goin’ crazy again 
in the kitchen. The three of us just stood there dumbstruck— this time he looked as if he 
was in the middle of a battle zone. Pop was wearing one of his old T-shirts with the arms 
cut out as an apron, and around his head he wore his old, ragged and frayed Navy head 
wrap. He was covered from head to toe with flour dust; pots and pans were scattered 
everywhere; dirty dishes piled high in the sink; broken egg shells on the floor, open bag of 
flour spilling onto the floor, a can of Crisco with a fork stickin’ out of it, and even a box of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes tipped over on its side, the flakes spilled all over the counter. In the 
middle of all this chaos, I noticed an old beat up and stained book propped up by a couple 
of cans of Del Monte creamed corn, opened to a page that Pop was staring at intently. 

The book was The Official Cookbook of the United States Navy. Apparently, Pop 
borrowed it from his old Navy buddy Cecil. He went to Central Tech High School with 
Pop, and when the two of them joined the Navy together right out of high school, they 
both ended up in Vietnam. But Cecil served as a Navy cook on some kinda boat, and Pop 
was a gunner on one of those river patrol boats. He never talked about his war experiences 
in the Navy. The only thing we ever heard about was how things were done in the Navy, 
nothing else. We knew Cecil. Pop made us call him Uncle Cecil, which I could tell he liked 
a lot. So he'd come over once in a while to hear us call him Uncle Cecil, then he'd go down 
in the basement and drink with Pop. Once, when Ma was gone, he offered to cook us all a 
fancy meal, but Pop wanted no part of that. “I don’t need you to be our personal goddam 
cook, String!” Tall and skinny, that was Cecil’s nickname. 

That night Pop served up pork chops again, but this time the chops were different. 
This time he had covered them with corn flakes and baked them in the oven. They came 
out all brown and crispy on the outside, and once I cut them up for her, Corey Ann could 
chew them easily. There was also creamed corn and a salad with iceberg lettuce that Pop 
had chopped up this time. The Kraft Thousand Island Dressing was still there, though. 
Somehow Pop had figured out, using (what else?) The Official Cookbook of the United States 
Navy, that there was more than one way to cook a chop. 

When it was time to eat Pop called us all to the table. I could tell that this was a pretty 
big deal to him. Once we all realized that the food he prepared for us was actually pretty 
tasty, we dug in and gobbled it all down between gulps of milk. Pop just sat there with the 
beginnings of a smile on his face, not eating, just watching us eat. Later that night, after 
us kids had cleaned up after the kitchen “battle,” and we were watchin’ TV, we heard the 
familiar tinklin’ sound of ice cubes landing in Pop’s Mt. Rushmore cup. But this time there 
were no more sounds of sobbing from the basement. 

Looking back on all this, I think Pop was engaged in a battle of sorts, fighting for his 
survival and the survival of the family, and the only way he knew how to conduct this kind 
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of battle was the way he learned how to fight in the Navy: persevere, improvise, and survive. 

One day Pop just stopped drinkin’. Just stopped out of nowhere. He was so intent 
about his cooking he didn’t even think to pour himself one when he was done. It was as if 
Pop had made this huge discovery: In Pop's mind the way he was gonna win back Ma and 
restore the family was through his cooking. If he could just learn how to cook, the Navy 
way or whatever way, Ma would taste his cooking and see how good it was, why then she 
would be convinced somehow to come back home because he now understood what it 
takes to cook a meal for a family. 

It never happened, of course. That's just the way things are in some families. You make 
a decision and there’s no turning back. You just have to learn to live with your choices. And 
if it doesn’t work, well, we just have to do what Pop says to do: improvise. 

Ma still calls us kids from time to time, and Pop still refuses to talk to her on the 
phone, but in his own Navy way, he’s come to terms with fact that sometimes you can't 
win back the thing that you've lost, and that you just have to replace it with something 
else. For Ma, it was Bubba Ram Das and his House of Eastern Mysteries. For Pop, of all 
things, it was cooking his pork chops. Pop’s cooking continued to get better all the time. 
While he never did completely give up The Official Cookbook of the United States Navy, 
he did graduate to an old copy of Betty Crocker’s Cookbook that he found in a box in the 
attic. And about pork chops, well, they weren't on the menu much anymore, and that was 
fine with us. 
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Vera Wildauer 
WHISPER THE NEws 


Trees in their winter pajamas, whisper the news 
from other towns and forests. 

Trifling bits of gossip and wisdom, too, 

it all streams down the river valley 

and whistles through the barn board 

knotholes. They speak secrets and 
announcements while the horses 

nuzzle and grind hay stalks. 

I mend the saddles and listen. 


Danny Earl Simmons 


My Four-YEAR-OLD SON Questions 
Me as HE Bounces ON My BED WEARING BLACK 
SOCKS AND BRAND New SPIDERMAN UNDIES 


Why are we 
getting all dressed up, Daddy? 


Because Bruce, Sr. died 
and we're going to his funeral. 


Why are we 
doing that? 


To let his family know we loved him, 
that we're sorry he died. 


Why are we 
sorry? We didn’t do it. 
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Mary Lou McAuley 
SNAP SHOT 


T his snap shot, one of a group, is in 
a small binder of grey cardboard 
with “Your Photos” written in red 
script across the front cover. All the edges 
are scalloped as though they were cut with 
precision by a seamstress’s pinking shears, 
a wide shiny metal clip on the side holds 
them together. The pictures have never 
been separated out or stuck on the pages 
of our larger albums because most are 
slightly out of focus, snapped by unsteady, 
childish hands. 

That's me. Squinting, standing by the 
back fender of our Studebaker, hugging a 
pillow case that held all the things I felt 
were needed. Our mother was the school 
librarian in Goldendale, and the school 
year was about to start. Every summer we 
stayed at our grandparent’s house until the 
day came for us to take the nearly three 
hour drive that took my mother, my sister 
and me from summer to winter. ‘The pale, 
eraser-like streak is the blur of my waving 
hand, enthusiastic and camera conscious, 
waving goodbye to the fields and forts, the 
berry fights and rope swings; a captured 
wave to that summer of my eleventh year. 

As the  west-to-east geography 
changed beneath us, the lush ferns and 
stalk crowded meadows of southwestern 
Washington rose to wheat colored dry 
buttes and rimrock. The sharp smell of 
a recent grass fire replaced the deep rich 
scents of marsh and mud and cedar. 

Sitting in the backseat I watched 
billboard and speed limit signs reverse and 


shrink away. Every dip of the road behind 
us became a shimmering pool, drawing 
in wavy images of scrub and telephone 
poles and pencil straight stretches of 
barbed wire. More billboards appeared, 
closer together, and one in the shape of an 
arrow made me curious. Gas. Snacks. Zoo. 
Now, history had proved that our mother 
would not stop for snacks or a zoo, but gas 
stations meant bathrooms and that was 
the card my sister and I quickly learned 
to play. Once the question and agreement 
to need was verified in a chorus, Mother 
turned off the highway. Her forehead 
was damp from the heat, and as she drew 
her fingers to the back of her neck lifting 
her fine brown hair, I knew, just knew we 
would all be getting a Coke. 

Heat waves, like clear steam, haloed 
the single gas pump with its flying red 
horse logo. A red blister of rust arched 
across the base of the pump creating a 
fragile looking metal lacework, its dark 
red decay completely covered the base and 
seemed to be slowly creeping across the 
cement toward the office. The whole place 
seemed to be leaning toward dust and rust 
but it was not yet abandoned. ‘There was a 
squeaky chirp from the interior bell as we 
rolled over the rubber line in front of the 
ancient pump. Leaning against the side of 
the office was another sign with branding 
iron letters: Exotic Wild Animals, 
Admission 50 cents. 

Our mother said what she always said 
when we stopped for gas and a quick run 
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to a bathroom. “Make it snappy.” 

Already inside the gas station office by 
the time I climbed out of the back seat, 
my mother and sister must have thought I 
was right behind them, but even without 
a dime in my pocket nothing was going 
to keep me from seeing the animals. As 
I walked toward the high fence, a small 
bird lifted from the gnarled scrub to light 
silently on the fence corner. It was there 
for just a moment and then gone, like a 
pebble thrown from the desert, striking 
nothing, leaving no mark. 

The enclosure was small, much smaller 
than I thought it would be. The sun 
blasted interior seemed to hold its breath 
in a blaze of dust-reflecting sun; I had to 
squint to see past the entrance. There was 
an odor that came from the wooden slats of 
the tilting fence. It smelled like old wood 
piles or moss fractured fence rails, when 
the living wood so long separated from its 
moist beginning, shrinks, pressing all fluid 
out to form a corduroyed and napped 
grain. Ihe whole compound smelled of 
sun dried urine and desiccated wood. 

Seeing the first cage started an 
unfamiliar and nearly painful vibration 
in my young chest; a slamming shock, a 
physical blow I felt right in my heart. A 
thin, dull coated coyote gazed at me with 
pale yellow eyes as I stepped through the 
entrance. Its cage was low and long with 
a piece of log, a large stone and a dented 
overturned metal bowl inside of it. The 
coyote sat lightly on its haunches as if 
ready to rise and move. When I stepped 
forward it kept looking at where I had 
entered, the only opening to the desert 
beyond. I may have thought it was blind 
and deaf because it didn’t look at me or 
register my presence. Just kept staring and 
panting. Now I wonder if it was just gone 


from that place and my approach was 
only a cloud shadow across the land it was 
forever moving through. 

Beyond the coyote’s cage, with 
tattered rope hobbles hung loosely around 
her front feet, a shaggy burro stood near 
a tilted leaning shed that offered no shade 
in the high heat of that day. Her rump was 
smeared with pale meringue ridges of dried 
manure, and with her nose nearly touching 
the dust, she too seemed to dream behind 
crusty, fly tormented eyelids. 

On the ground in front of me broken 
glass walls of an aquarium slammed the 
blue sky in sharp pieces deep into the dust. 
Along the far fence wall two long tables 
leaned toward each other on weakened 
legs, their surfaces littered with small 
bones, dried cactus arms, empty snake 
skins with rattles, steel traps and spurs. 
Back-walking in stumbling dismay, from 
the corner of my eye I saw a steel cuff and 
looped chain blink in the heat. Tan tufts 
of fur, long unattached to blood or bone, 
tumbled like pebbles over and over in the 
inhale and exhale of a ground hugging 
swirl of air. 

I dont remember getting back into 
the car. I do remember my body buzzing 
with shame and cowardice, a windy eddy 
in my lungs that made it hard to breathe, a 
suffocating sense of impotence. I had never 
been anything but a hero in my play and 
daydreams, but no more. Even as I yearned 
to free them, I whirled and ran, and for 
the rest of the trip I rode in silence, not 
protesting, not looking back, allowing their 
captured lives to shrink along with the signs 
and fences behind me. 

So, there I am, standing in front of 
a black and white car that I remember 
as yellow. These pictures remain a small 


group, undated, keeping their blurred 
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captured subjects in the middle of the 
yard, on the porch steps or beside a sun 
starred car fender. I don't expect to see a 
date when I turn the snapshot over, or 
even my name in pale blue ink, but in a 
shift of focus I can imagine seeing myself 


turned around and walking down that 
driveway, away from that car, away from 
a moment that would inform and imprint 
my life; before the long shadows of the 
coyote and the burrow joined mine. 





Deborah DeWit - Blackbirds 
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Wayne Downing 
SEEDLESS WATERMELON 


Youre my seedless watermelon 
You're my Lincoln limousine 
Youre the handle on my toilet 
You're my scented shaving cream. 


You're a bar of solid chocolate 
(The kind without the nuts) 
You're my brother’s pet iguana 
Youre a wreck without the guts. 


Youre a pinup in the clubhouse 
(That we keep behind the door) 
Youre a beat up pair of sneakers 


You're Miss 1994. 


You're a brand new pair of underwear 
A fuzzy pair of socks 

Youre a I'V set with cable 

Youre a parrot when it talks. 


You're a pocketknife with lots of blades 
A noisy power tool 

And so you know (in case youre slow) 
I think you're really cool. 














Kyle R. McCarthy 
BECOME THE LAUGHING NIGHT 


We drink and then cross the street, 

running through the rusty yellow kingdom of the streetlight. 

Our arms are burdened. 

We carry our supplies into the train yard, 

each looking behind us. 

No police. 

No followers. 

We see the grain silos, towering into the sky. 

There is a skeletal flight of metal stairs, 

and we climb them, crossing grated walkways. 

We are halfway up, and I look down at my dirty Sambas 

and through the grate of a landing. 

Far below are empty train tracks. 

There's gravel, and garbage. 

We continue up, our arms are hardening like concrete mix. 

The wind of the night blows against me. 

I look out and see the village and its lights. 

There are no cars driving around the village this night. 

We are all laughing. 

At the top, I wonder how many separate firework shows you could see. 
It isn’t July yet. 

Our arms are unburdened. 

On the floor there is an industrial size can of fruit cocktail. 

There is a gallon of milk. 

There is a large glass jar of pickles. 

With a heave, the fruit cocktail is airborne. 

The seconds pass so slowly. 

With a wet, metallic, boom! The can tears itself apart against the ground. 
Bite-sized chunks of peach, pear, pineapple, cherry, and orange erupt 
like a psychedelic geyser inhabited by the ghost of Jackson Pollack. 
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The gallon jug explodes with a sharp pop, and there’s a milk flash flood, 
which carries away some of the fruit, and spreads it around with the gravel. 
The pickles burst through the glass with ferocity. 

There is a sound like a symphony of crashing symbols, 

and it lingers as the last pieces of glass shower down. 

It is done. 

We climb down, 

precariously, 


and become the laughing night. 
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Jan Bono 
Honor, CourRAGE, COMMITMENT 


CC here's nothing more we can 
do,” said the cardiologist 
speaking for the eight medical 


professionals gathered around the hospital 
bed. The fact that she did not make eye 
contact with either the patient or me, his 
medical power of attorney and “forever 
fiancé,” fueled my sudden anger. 

I wanted to call her out. I wanted to 
leap to my feet and rail in her face. I wanted 
to raise such a ruckus that Security would 
have to be called to escort me from the 
building. I wanted to remind her that she'd 
promised four to seven good years if my 
friend consented to the surgery hed had 
just six months ago. Six sickly months were 
nowhere near four to seven good years. 

But instead of creating a scene, I 
swallowed the massive lump in my throat, 
and quietly asked for a few minutes alone 
with my best friend. 

Wed become “forever fiancés” when 
we discovered that the designation of 
fiancé gave me easier access to his medical 
files, narrowly skirting some of the 
prohibitory HIPPA rules of privacy. And 
not being legally married, I also avoided 
being responsible for the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of medical debt. 

I waited until the crew had silently filed 
out before I crawled up on the narrow bed 
and slid my arms around him. “What do 
you want to do?” I whispered into his chest. 

“T want to go home.” 

“Home” was a small apartment 
twenty-five miles away. There was no 


hospital bed to make it easier for him to 
sit up. There was no lift to get him in and 
out of his bed or recliner. There was no 
wheelchair ramp. 

I looked up into his eyes. “You sure 
about that?” 

“Yeah.” He nodded, and mustered a 
small smile. “That way my kids will have 
to visit more often.” 

The “kids” he referred to were in 
their thirties, and had been living in his 
apartment for many of the months hed 
been in the hospital. I shook my head. 
“Don’t count on it.” 

It took two weeks to prepare his 
apartment for his return, then he was 
home less than a week before a mix-up of 
medications bounced him back into the 
hospital for another four days. 

“T don’t want to die in the hospital” 
became his mantra. And when _ his 
unwavering optimism took over, he added, 
“T want one more Christmas.” 

But my FF died just a few short weeks 
after the doctor's proclamation, and many 
months before the first holiday displays 
appeared in the stores. 

At the end, with his friends and family 
packed into his bedroom at home, he 
looked me in the eye, and tried with all his 
might to tell us he was ready to have the 
heart pump turned off. His lips moved, he 
forced air out, but the first two attempts 
were indecipherable. 

Although I'd been his medical power 


of attorney for several years, I knew he 
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ultimately wanted to make all his own 
decisions for as long as possible regarding 
his health care. 

“Are you ready to go?” I asked softly. 
I squeezed his hand tight, blinking back 
tears. “Do you want to stay—or go?” 

Everyone in the room saw him nod. 
There was no doubt about it. Then he 
strained to sit up a little taller, and using 
every ounce of strength remaining he 
hollered, “Go!” 

The attending nurse had told us it 
could take up to 20 minutes for him to 
stop breathing after they turned off the 
machine, but it took only three. “That 
just shows you how sick he really was,” she 
said. “It was his time.” 

Once the room cleared, I crawled up 
on his bed for the second time in less than 


a month and slid my hands underneath 
him, beneath his shoulder blades, where 
he was still warm. Once again, I laid my 
head on his chest. 

“Semper Fi, my Big Cuddle Bear.” 

When the mortuary’s call car came, 
the hospice nurse tapped lightly and 
paused a few moments before she opened 
the door. By then I was sitting in a chair 
next to him, still holding his hand and 
staring at the gentle and loving face I 
would never see again. 

I looked up at her, and the unspoken 
question hovered in the air. 

She nodded. “You did everything 
right,” she said. “Absolutely. And above 
all, you preserved his dignity.” 

Once a Marine, always a Marine. Oo- 
rah, my love. Rest in peace. 
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Ben Chambers 
A MOMENT WITH MY SON 


Your breeze is staggered through palpitation, gently, coolly, warming my 
cheek, my heart. 
You reflect me: my eyes, my nose, with helpless defiance and enormous 
resiliency. 

Your protruding belly unabashedly leads, unfazed by suggestion—purity. 
You whisper “daddy,” clumsily pressing your moist mouth to my welcoming 
shoulder. 

I shudder in awe. My eyes close as heat graces the gentle space. A smile beams 
inward. 

You are my son, our son. 


Wooooshhh clump ca-lunk, the toy bounces off the hardwood floor uninjured. 
“Trrrucckk!” 
Warmth dissipates. Life returns. 
Pattering feet rush away whisking proud property. 
I watch him intently balance on seemingly indestructible knees. 
I cannot compete with wood and wheels. 
The truck speeds across the room, powered by a tiny hand, then — 
A flittering blue glance slows his mission to the corner of the room. 
A nonchalant smile my way rejuvenates my tiny void. 
This is my son, our son. 














Rich Beveridge 
TRUST THE CURRENT 


These words were in my head last night: 
It is—don't change it. 


But it has to change— 
you can't be the place where time stands still, 
time IS change. 


Watching the town change before your eyes— 
some good, some not so good. 


So, 
how to change with the times 
without losing what makes it so beautiful to begin with. 


Everything comes unmoored— 
in the current, drifting in the fog and rain 
with the oar out behind 
to steer as best you can. 


Aun Aprendo—still learning. 


Trust the current when the mooring gives way, 
tack towards the good— 
when the foundation shifts beneath you, 
steer as best you can, 
trust the current 
and keep an eye to the horizon 
for what's coming next. 
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Mary Kemhus 
WHEN Roapbs COLLIDE 


stopped by the timber company office to pick up his paycheck. He'd been let go 

because of his drinking. So what, I have a few beers! Everyone drinks a little. Empty 
beer cans rolled around the passenger side floorboard as he gunned his black, jacked-up, 
4-wheel-drive pickup up the small incline onto the highway. Gravel spat out behind him. The 
engine growled out a satisfying roar as the speedometer climbed to and exceeded the 45 mile- 
per-hour speed limit. What a piece of shit job. Glad to be out of it, he thought. I can get another 
job. A better job! I heard Big River is hiring. They’re a better outfit anyway. There's always a 
need for chainsaw operators, he fumed. Bruce still tasted the beer he'd had for breakfast. 

Monica was in a slight hurry. She was running a little late to get Peter to day care and 
Amanda to kindergarten before she headed to work. “Come on, Amanda,” she said as she 
scooped up Peter to carry him out to the car. “Get in and buckle up,” she called over her 
shoulder while she fastened Peter into his car seat on the passenger-side back seat where 
she could keep an eye on him. Amanda crawled into the backseat next to him clutching 
her breakfast bar. Despite repeated warnings, Amanda had not been able to get out of bed 
in time for a decent breakfast. Hence the slight hurry. 

Monica thought as she quickly went around and slid into the driver's seat, I hope that 
hamburger defrosts in the fridge by the time I get home from work. Her husband, Mark, 
liked his dinner on time. Did I let the dog out? Yes, I remember letting him back in. 

“Everyone buckled in? The car won't start until everyone has their seatbelt on,” she 
smiled as she glanced in the rearview mirror. 

“Okay, Mom. My seatbelt is on,” Amanda sang back. Peter just gurgled, arms flailing 
happily towards Amanda's breakfast bar that she held tantalizingly close to him. 

“Here we go,” Monica lilted as she carefully backed the little, blue Focus out of the 
two-car garage. Did I remember to lock all the doors? She checked both ways before slowly 
entering the quiet, residential street. Her route led her through the neighborhood and 
onto Highway 202. 

Many people had complained over a number of years about the dangerous intersection 
of Highway 101 and 202. The two highways merged just past the old Young’s Bay Bridge 
after a curve. When you were traveling on 202 you practically had to turn your head like 
the girl in The Exorcist to look back at the Highway 101 traffic. There was a Yield sign 
there but most of the time it was clear sailing, so a lot of people barely glanced back as they 
approached the merge. It hurt your neck to check for traffic. 

Bruce was still angry and his mood was not improving. It may have been a piece of 
shit job, but now what am I going to do? How soon can I get another job? Rent is due next 


week, and I still have that credit card bill... His thoughts drifted off, descending into a pity 


B ruce pulled out of Treetop Lumber onto Hwy 101 heading back to town. He’d just 
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party about the whole unfairness of life. It’s just not fair. Why do these things always have 
to happen to me, he groused as he approached the bridge on 101. 

Monica smoothly pulled onto Highway 202, dutifully using her turn signal in case 
there might be someone behind her. There wasn't, but she liked to be in the habit. She was 
a very careful driver. As she approached the intersection with 101, she glanced to the left 
at the old Young’s Bay Bridge through a gap in the trees noting there was no trafic. You 
have to very careful at this intersection, she thought righteously, confident that she was 
always attentive. Immediately her view of 101 was blocked by a building and more trees. 
Monica turned her eyes to the road ahead. Behind her, Amanda’s monologue formed a 
soft backdrop to her thoughts. I have those minutes from the meeting yesterday to get out 
today. I hope that new computer program works. There was no traffic ahead. 

Bruce roared over the old bridge, his truck lifting slightly over the edges of the 
drawbridge and touching down lightly on the other side. Damm, I love this truck, he 
thought. A little tippy on the corners maybe, but only sissies worry about stuff like that, he 
smirked. I know how to drive. Should probably get those brakes checked, though. Bruce 
reached over to get at his pack of cigarettes lying on the passenger seat as he rounded the 
corner, not giving a thought to the trafic merging from 202. 

“Abhhhh!” Amanda screamed. Monica’s head whipped around as she sailed through 
the Yield sign merging 202 with 101. 

“What!? What!? What's the matter?” she yelled, trying to see, her attention fully on 
the calamity in the backseat. 

“Jesus Christ!!! What the fuck!” Bruce screamed, eyes bulging, as he stood on the 
brakes, turning the wheel sharply. The truck tilted, almost overturning before it settled 
upright to rest at an angle on the shoulder. He barely missed a little blue Focus as its driver 
merged onto 101 in front of him. Speechless, Bruce sat shaking in his truck, suddenly 
sober. Dust and the smell of burnt rubber billowed up around him. 

“Peter took my breakfast bar!” Amanda wailed. 

Monica turned her eyes back to the road in front of her. “You scared me to death, 
Amanda Jean! I could have had a wreck,” she scolded. Glancing in the rearview mirror she 
saw her daughter's lower lip start to quiver. “It’s okay, honey,” she soothed, her eyes back 
on the road ahead. “I have another one in my purse I'll give you when I drop off Peter.” 

As the children quieted, her eye was caught by something else in her rearview mirror. 
It was one of those disgusting, jacked-up pickups on the shoulder, partly obscured by a 
cloud of dust. Now where did that come from? Probably broken down judging by all that 
smoke. Those things should be illegal, she thought scornfully. Her lips tightened slightly. 
They're dangerous, unstable and have bad drivers. The kind who think they're the only 
ones on the road. Everyone has to watch out for them. Thinking ahead to the rest of her 
well-ordered day, she carefully drove on. She knew she was a good driver. 
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James Dott 
IF THERE IS REINCARNATION 


If there is reincarnation 

I want to be a dog next time 

enter the universe of smell, 

mark every bush and post and tree, 
curse out every cur 

who nears my territory 

go wild in shedog heat 


and run and run and run. 


And yes I know one day 

they'll call me, tell me, 

“Romeo your roaming days are over. 
No more chasing after girls. 

It’s time to see the vet.” 

But there will still be treats, 

and balls to chase, 

carriers and deliverers to teach the fear of Dog, 
elk dung to roll in, 

cats to chase, 

and backporch sun to lie in 

to bask away the years 

until the wheel rolls ‘round again. 














Jennifer Kemnitz 
OREGON VOLE 


a slicked-back seal on land 

chestnut mercury through the grass 
hurtling squiggle of sped-up film 

until the imperceptible dive 

like the giant Shai-Hulud 

or the smallest brown dolphin 

loam bubbles splash earth 

kickback mimicking inter-dimensional 
hustle of gnome, leprechaun, brownie 
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Saga Freyr 
THe VOLE 


y mother’s voice called to me 
from the entryway and into the 
kitchen. Something was wrong. 


“Honey? Rebecca’s at the door, and 
she...she’s...” 

I stood still, waiting for something 
wild to happen. Rebecca was our neighbor 
and had a bit of a reputation for being 
eccentric. I aspired to be like her, much 
to my parents’ bemusement. Had Rebecca 
turned into a zombie? Had there been an 
accident? Had she brought over one of her 
freakish stick insects again? 

“...She’s got a vole.” My mother 
finished. 

I cant remember putting on my 
coat or walking out the door. I think in 
my excitement, I teleported out onto the 
sidewalk next to Rebecca. 

“My cat caught it! It’s inside. It had a 
big gash on its side, so I’ve decided to take 
care of it. But my mom wont let me take 
it into the house, and she says it’s going to 
blah blah blah sick blah blah I don’t know 
blah blah should name it...” 

Her voice drifted away as I stared 
at the little creature in the white box. I 
had never seen a vole before—not even 
a picture. I assumed it was some type of 
mythical fairy creature that cavorted with 


the redcaps and sylphs. 


I didn't know what to expect. I 
thought it might look like a mole, but this 
creature rather resembled a squat mouse. 
It was a small, cute, furry ball of fear. Its 
teeny black eyes were open wide, and it 
breathed so fast I was afraid it might pop. 
I stared in awe. I had finally seen the 
mythical Vole. 

“T SAID,” Rebecca’s voice cut into 
my daydreams of finding a fairy wand 
and riding off into the sunset on a vole, 
“Since I can't keep it in my house, maybe 
we can ask your mom to keep it in your 
house until it heals!” The expression on 
my face probably would have come across 
as, “That’s the stupidest thing I’ve ever 
heard.” My mother was no fan of small 
rat-like creatures. There was no way a Vole, 
mythical creature or not, was coming in 
the house. 

“Well...my mom said we can't have 
pets, and it probably has diseases, and...” 
Several minutes of other excuses ensued. 

“That means [ll have to leave it 
outside! Oh, I hope it doesn’t get hurt 
again! We'll have to keep the cats in...” 
She brought the box to a patch of high 
grass and lightly deposited the packaged 
Vole on the ground. I did not check on the 
box, assuming the fairies would come to 
secret it off to their underground kingdom. 
I have never seen another vole since. 
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Robert Michael Pyle 
SACRAMENT; OR, Kitty BRINGS 


SUPPER 


Band-tailed pigeons darken the sky 
this year, as they used to say 

about passenger pigeons. Flood 
through, oak to tall oak, stufhing 
acorns like popcorn. Then, disturbed 
by the slamming screen door, erupt 
again, snowing small white feathers. 


Kitty mostly devils voles, leaves 
the birds alone, but has caught 
pigeons before. This one he brings 
inside, decorates the dining room 


like aftermath of a pillow fight. 


After all that, eats just a bite, leaves 

the rest for me. A little more plucking, 

a bottle of Pinot Gris, a hot skillet: liver, 
heart, the gizzard with its acorns; 

big purple breast, plump little drumsticks, 
all with leeks and butter. Mmm, what a bird, 
the band-tail. What a cat. 


PS. Today, he catches a mole, half his size, 
and brings it to me. Thanks, Kitty: ’m good. 














Florence Sage 
SNEAK, SNEAKED, SNUCK 


He's trying to say his words just right as he slips 
into bed and paws her waist to wake her up, 
changing his mind about quiet 

after failing badly to sneak in, 

clump, clomp, bang, thud, switch 

the bathroom light on, oops shit, 

didn't mean to do that, brushes his teeth. 
swish, swish and spit. 


He's trying to conceal how much he’s had to drink 
—drink, drank, drunk, hey, he can still conjugate 
the verb right in his head—so maybe 

he’s not so badly wasted. Just, you know, 

a couple of beers, not mentioning how big, plus 

a very small glass or two of wine, four fingers high, 
he'll show her if she asks, but don’t mention 

the Scotch to top it off, do not. 


He's trying to wrap 

his mouth precisely around his intentions; 

the vowels, that’s where you hear the drunk, 

he thinks, so enunciate like hell. 

But whole syllables get left out he doesn't notice, 
and here his voice rises like a girl’s 

and speeds way up, defying his floppy tongue 
and drink-sedated lips, 

and there’s another sibilant gone bad; he almost 
hears it blurring, and knows she’s listening 
—can you say like a hawk or an owl in the night 
she’s listening—nothing gets past her, he’s doomed. 
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If she says he’s tanked, he plans to say, 
no, no, just half, but then he blurts out: 
“Tm glad you're not a state trooper.” 


He thinks now she must have him pegged 

and maybe he’s got her crying, 

she’s shaking a bit under his floppy mitt, 

until she bursts forth with her merry laugh 

and he cringes for the blow, and there, she says it. 


But it doesn’t come out as bad as he'd thought, 
because what she says is this: 

youre squiffed, tonight, my love, 

and it’s the first time she’s said those words to him, 
my love, just plain like that, 

and that’s when he falls asleep, 

snort and snore, beside her, 

not to remember tonight in the morning, 

asleep content that something very welcome 

has snuck into his dreams. 











Pete O Farrell 
STARBOARD STROKE 


y head was angled down so my 
hoodie covered everything but 
my eyes. I gazed out, serious, 


focusing on nothing but what stood 
before me. My muscles were tense, and | 
shook them out to relax. Then they'd tense 
up again. I hear nothing. 

A tap on the shoulder. A motion that 
it’s time to go. A quick pre-race meeting. 
Coach Bob reiterated the strategy, but I 
knew it—so I didn’t listen. We're going 
to go out at 40-42 strokes per minute 
then settle in at 36 after 200 meters. 
Never let the other boats break contact, 
then push through them in the sprint 
at 400 meters. I motioned for the new 
coxswain to come to me. “You listen to 
ME during the race,” I stated without 
leaving room for a question. 

The pep talk was meaningless. I was 
potential energy. 

I shed my sweatshirt as a gladiator 
puts on armor. 

The coxswain gave his commands: 

“Hands on!” 

“Up and overhead on me...and lift!” 

“Down to shoulders on me...and 
down!” 

“To the dock.” 

We placed the narrow fiberglass boat 
in the water and grabbed our oars. 

The Tulane Crew was more Bad News 
Bears than Oxford Blues. Our coach, Bob, 
was a small, profane, alcoholic with his 
only friend, a mutt named Rigger, always 
at his side. He was the coxswain for the 


USA Olympic 1984 Heavyweight Men's 
8 Crew. He won a Silver Medal, losing 
out on the Gold by a bowball (about 4 
inches) to the Canadians. He was also 
the coxswain on the 1980 Olympic Team 
that were forced to boycott the Moscow 
Olympics. They were the best crew in the 
world that year. Rumor has it that he was 
once left at the altar. These factors, plus 
his height of five feet three inches, were all 
rumored to explain his disposition. 

One of our crew's favorite pastimes 
was to go to breakfast after our 5:30 AM 
practice at the dining hall and repeat the 
‘Bobisms’ of that day. “You couldn't pull 
a sailor off your sister!” was a favorite. 
“You couldn't pull your dick out of a jar of 
vasoline,” was often used when he was in 
a certain mood. “Move up the slide slower 
you fat fucking bitch,” we all agreed was 
crossing some sort of line. He was also 
fond of the bagel test. He would replace 
an underperforming rower in the boat 
with a bagel and make the crew do race 
pieces with seven rowers and bagel instead 
of eight rowers and swear the boat moved 
faster with the bagel. 

We stepped into the boat and 
strapped our feet in. Pop Pop—l gave the 
footboard my two solid kicks to make 
sure it was bolted in. 

“Hands on the deck! Shove!” 

“Front 6, at a paddle. And...row!” We 
took long sweeping strokes at a leisurely 
pace as we made our way to the start line. 
“Tulane, to the start line,” called the race 
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officials through the hand held megaphone. 

This is when potential energy 
becomes kinetic. 

“Everyone at half slide for the start!” 
screamed the coxswain. 

I stuck my hand behind, grabbing the 
one of the man behind me. This followed 
suit all the way to the bow of the boat. 
The coxswain let the count down: BOW, 
TWO? THREE “FOUR: FIVE, Slo 
SEVEN, STROKE. We were all ready! 

I sat in my start position, back rigid, 
leaning slightly forward, arms out, oar in 
the water, square. Ready to hammer down 
my legs at the gun. 

Then silence. 

“Rowers, on your marks! Set... BANG)” 

Then chaos. 

“YOURE AT 36, 38, 42! TEN 
MORE AT THIS PACE!” the coxswain 
screamed letting us know our stroke rate. 
The first 250 meters are frenzied. 

We settle into our race pace at 36 
strokes per minute. My arm reaches across 
my chest to the starboard side getting 
every inch of water I can get. I slam my 
legs down on the rails, feather my oar, 
slide back up to the catch, and slam my 
legs down again. I feel every single stroke 
in my quads. I hear the other boats to the 
left and right of me. 

We pass the 1000 meter mark. Half 
way there. I feel the boat lag. We need a 
power 10. This is not in the race plan and 
this is usually a coxswain’s call, but he was 
not going to so I had to. 

“Call a power 10 now and I want to 
gain two seats on those fuckers!” I instruct 
the coxswain. He hesitates. 

“Do it NOW or else you're not going 
to be in the boat when we get to the 


dock,” I scream. 

He calls the power 10. We gain two 
seats. 750 meters to go. 

At 500 meters we're at a stalemate. We 
need to start the sprint early. 

“Start the sprint early,” I tell the 
coxswain. He doesn't hesitate this time. 

“Up 2 in 2...now!” he instructs and 
I quicken the cadence from 36 to 38 
strokes per minute. 

“Let's walk through these assholes!” 
I scream, catching the attention of the 
adjacent boats not used to being called 
assholes on the course. 

Each stroke feels like someone has 
stabbed my quads with a kitchen knife. I 
kick harder and get stabbed again. I see 
the stern of Jacksonville out of the corner 
of my eye. 350 meters left. 

“2 more,” I tell the coxswain. 

“Up 2 in 2!” he screams again. 

I bring it up to 40 strokes per minute. 
I see Jacksonville lagging. Their stern is 
now even with me. Every stroke we take is 
giving us a half of a seat. We will win this 
if there's enough water left. 

150 meters. We are walking through 
them. 

“Bring it home!” the coxswain bellows. 

I bring it up to 42 strokes per minute. 

Then it all goes quiet. I do not hear 
any noise from people. 

Click! Wooooosh! Splash! Click! Wooosh! 
Splash! 

I am numb. The pain is gone. My 
coxswain’s mouth opens but I hear 
nothing. It’s just me and my crew and the 
water gliding through the finish. 

I then hear the word, “paddle.” And 


it’s over. 
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Rosetta Hurley 
THE PASSION OF AN OrB WEAVER 


Although inclined to be soft hearted toward creatures different than me, 
I've never had a fondness for spiders, except the great bodied 

Orb Weavers that spin their lovely webs, as intricate as old lace 

from leaf to leaf and branch to branch in gardens 

or eave to eave, favoring house corners in sheltered places 

and in the flight paths of the winged insects they plot to catch. 


I'd been watching one large female, clearly plump with eggs, 

whod strung the spokes of her web’s wheels between two walls 

of the house, above the steps descending into the back garden. 

She chose wisely because directly behind her marvelous bug catching 
net was an automatic sensor light that flickered on and off 

much of the night as trees tossed in our stormy fall weather. 

Many a moth craved that light and lost more than caution to reach it. 
I am short, but had to duck to get under her web, 

and respect for her building skills made me do my morning obeisance. 


Grown philosophical by my uncertain health and 

feeling unsteady from induced chemical tempests in my body, 

she gave me something to look forward to each morning. 

There was always the anticipation, the question of whether she and her 
web would be there, and then I'd have my answer, a minor certainty for the day. 
When I opened the back door to let my dog out in the garden, 

I waved my hand in front of the sensor light and like magic, 

her web was lit up against the still dark early morning sky. 

Often the web was there in all its magnificence, 

sometimes bejeweled by beads of sparkling rain. 

And if it wasn’t there, it soon would be, because I'd see her, 

paused under the eaves, preparing for her labors. | 

The web always appeared in good time, spun and woven to perfection. 








I was amazed to learn that this artist ate her creation every night, 
then spun it anew each morning, like a clever spinner in an old fairy tale. 


Her kind are immigrants, hitching a ride in cargo and luggage from Europe, 
but flourishing in the new world through adaptability and hard work. 

She had been around since spring, but I had never seen her. 

Her webs were too tiny and subtle and hard to notice for my busyness. 
When fall approached and she felt urgency to mate and lay her eggs, 

she grew flashy, her webs, resplendent in size and food catching design. 

She weathered storm after storm, and I looked forward to opening the door, 
triggering the light and being reassured to see the proof 

that here is a survivor, a true builder, a devoted and fierce mother. 

But one morning the web wasn’t there and she was gone from her retreat 
spot in the eaves where she sometimes waited to begin spinning anew. 

After several days of absence, I got a flashlight before daybreak and 
examined the eave area, hoping to find her, but she was truly gone. 

And cemented to the under eaves was a silken cocoon sack of eggs, 

or maybe even baby spiders waiting out the winter in this snug, dry nest. 


Was she content that she had fulfilled her imperative before she died? 

It is easy to project human motivation onto her, but my all too human mind 
finds it poignant to think of her dying before her young. 

In a human being, her behavior would have implied great faith. 

I look forward to spring when my stay in chemo purgatory is over 

and the surgery done and healed, and I see her tiny babies emerge from 
their winter cocoon, ready to drop on silken cords into this green world, 

and I will think of her and her admirable tenacity 

that inspired me to strength and hope through my own time of storm. 
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Lucien Swerdloft 
PRESERVATION EDITION: INTRODUCTION 


at is Preservation? Preservation 
of What? To begin, as is 
customary in higher intellectual 


circles, by looking up the definition in a 
well-respected dictionary (such as Oxford) 
provides little insight: 


preservation (prezor' vaSH(a)n); noun; 
the action of preserving something. 


Following a dictionarial tangent leads 
to a, perhaps interesting, but dubiously 
relevant topic of “food made with 
fruit preserved in sugar, such as jam or 
marmalade.” Fortunately, there is a rapidly 
expanding field of historic preservation 
that may shed light. On the surface, the 
field seems to be mostly concerned with 
buildings and landscapes. But that is only 
one aspect (although the most obvious). 
There are also events and people, societies 
and cultures, styles and _ paradigms, 
languages and thoughts. We often focus 
on the physical because it is tangible: its 
form can be seen; its texture can be felt. 
But it is just as important to explore the 
intangible: that which is conceptual, 
notional or spiritual. But first, back to the 
definitions. 

Three terms have become embedded 
in the lexicon of historic preservation: 
preservation, restorationand reconstruction. 
The Secretary of the Interior (an agency 
that includes the National Park Service, 
is responsible for defining the criteria and 
administering the National Register of 


Historic Places, developed the guidelines 
for the treatment of historic properties, 
and is the home of “The Keeper”) has 
provided definitions: 

Preservation focuses on the maintenance 
and repair of existing historic materials and 
retention of a property's form as it has evolved 
over time. 

In other words: do as little as possible. 

Restoration depicts a property at a 
particular period of time in its history, while 
removing evidence of other periods. 

In other words: return to a former state. 

Reconstruction re-creates vanished 
or non-surviving portions of a property for 
interpretive purposes. 

In other words: rebuild that which no 
longer exists. 

The title of “Ihe Keeper of the 
National Register of Historic Places” was, 
by the way, codified into law by the United 
States Congress in the 1966 National 
Historic Preservation Act. As a result of 
such act, there is also one additional term 
of note: 

Rehabilitation acknowledges the need 
to alter or add to a historic property to meet 
continuing or changing uses while retaining 
the property's historic character. 

In other words: recognize the changing 
world. 

Swimming within this continuum are 
two opposing philosophical worldviews 
from two great minds of the nineteenth 
century: Viollet-le-Duc and John Ruskin. 

Eugéne Emmanual Viollet-le-Duc 
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(1814-1870), a French architect and 
theorist (categorized as a Second Empire 
romantic rationalist or Gothic Revival 
architect) believed that buildings should be 
restored not as they were but as they should 
have been. That is, they should be brought 
“back” to a “condition of completeness 
which could never have existed at any 
given time” (“On Restoration,” 1875, 
translated from Dictionnaire raisonné 
de l’architecture frangaise). To make 
something better than it ever was is a view 
that is generally and widely and officially 
discredited today, even as it is prevalent all 
around us in the form of artifacts of the 
creative mind. 

John Ruskin (1819-1900), an English 
art and architecture critic (categorized as a 
Victorian period social reformer or a writer 
of polemical prose), took the opposite view. 
He believed that old buildings should be 
left alone to patina and eventually become 
ruins (beautiful ruins that speak of their 
Age). “Restoration,” he wrote, “is the 
most total destruction which a building 
can suffer. It is as impossible to raise 
the dead as to restore a building” (“The 
Lamp of Memory,’ ‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, 1849). To let something fall 
into ruins, as a sign of its ageless beauty is 
anathema to creators and builders of today 
who wish to make it always better. 

‘These two extreme views provide two 
unattainable starting points to explore the 
ideas of preservation in all their guises 
and, perhaps, two points of reference from 
which to navigate a better understanding. 
As is obvious on the following pages of 
this Preservation Issue, the topic spans 
far more than the built environment, 
delving into the patterns, artifacts, patina, 
deterioration, aesthetic, fabric, history, 
rhythm, scape, and facade of our world. 


But they also can be read with reverence 
for these two nineteenth century vantage 
points. 

In “Elm Street,” Janice Thompson 
laments the lack of preservation, the loss 
of nature (the trees and their living eco- 
systems) in the modern paved-over world. 
In “Hager Grove: Last Pear Tree,” Linda 
K. Hoard celebrates the last preserved 
pear tree of a once majestic orchard. In 
“Goodnight to the Gillnetters,” Robert 
Michael Pyle recognizes the disappearance 
of a way of life, a way worth preserving, 
worth fostering, worth growing. In 
“Central Oregon,” Elizabeth McMaster 
reminds of the importance of the 
preservation of memories and the allure to 
revisit their source, even though we know 
“you can't go home again.” In “Appraisal,” 
Lance Nizami presents a longing for the 
better times of the past; a preservation of 
what probably never was, but exists now 
in memory. In “Rivers of Wonder,” Alex 
Autio speaks of the preservation of a sense 
of awe in the natural world; in a world 
becoming more and more humanized, 
there are still places virtually untouched 
by the hand of development and these 
places connect us back to where we may 
have never been. In “Bring it Back,” 
Katie Burgher presents the preservation 
of nostalgia, this time a past that was, but 
like everything else, eventually is no more. 
In “Vernacular Spoken,” Kim Rose Adams 
brings us back to the preservation of the 
house, perhaps in the sense of “doing as 
little as possible” and letting the past show 
itself in the present and become part of it. 

On the following pages, we can read of 
preservation as the lamp of memory, and 
as what should have been, and perhaps as 
what we can make it be. 
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Janice Thompson 
ELM STREET 


Elm Street, now devoid of elms, 
Lies naked in the sun 

For trees were merely idle things 
And mattered to no one. 

Ah, lush, green lawns of chamomile 
Which so perfumed the air 

Now lie ‘neath asphalt painted green 
And plastic flowers bear. 

Birch Street, now devoid of birch, 
Lies naked in the sun. 

Transition to this modern state 

The pride of everyone. 

Where once migrating birds would rest 
Upon a branch to sing 

Now thrive stark rows of wired poles 
And droned jackhammering. 

Oak Street, now devoid of oak, 

Lies naked in the sun 

Where people of a common breed, 
Quite commonly as one, 

Have killed true creativity, 

And life, and missed it none 
Wherever streets devoid of trees 

Lie naked in the sun. 











Linda K. Hoard 
HAGER GROVE: LAST PEAR TREE 


It drinks from underground springs deeper 
than the buried bones of the farmer 
who patted damp earth above a pear seed. 


Gathered like grandchildren for pioneer tales 
pears fall at the roots of this immense trunk, 
remnant of a settler’s orchard. Spring petals fade 


like worn wagon tarps. Branches strong as bowed 
hickory ribs shade cattle and horses with newborn 
colts. By autumn twigs sag with pale gold. 


Where homesteaders played, children fling 
old pears at the creek. Circles of water 
wade to shore, for every year, a ring. 
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Aleesha Nedd 
THE RECITAL 


t age thirteen, and at the suggestion of 

my middle school choir teacher, I had 

taken the first of many voice lessons 
at the local music conservatory. To this day, I 
think it was the best decision I could have ever 
wandered into as a budding teenager. I would 
meet with Gina, my voice teacher, for a half 
hour once a week, which quickly became the 
highlight of my week. Every lesson seemed 
short, and often we would run over the allotted 
time. I didn’t mind, though I was concerned 
that I was taking time away from the student 
after me, and I was especially concerned that I 
wasnt paying for that extra time. “Don't ever 
worry about that, Aleesha. I wouldn't keep you 
longer if I didn’t think it was worth it,” Gina 
would say. 

A requirement in taking lessons was 
participating in a recital with every other 
person taking lessons, too. Sometimes the 
recital would be in the winter, and other 
times it would be in the spring. Either way, 
if you were taking lessons, performing was 
mandatory. 

One of the goals I had been working 
towards for over a year was singing classical 
pieces in front of an audience. The intervals of 
notes were challenging; on the page of music 
a low note would be immediately followed 
by what felt like an impossibly high note. As 
time went on, my confidence grew, and before 
I knew it, the winter recital was right around 
the corner, and the planning began. Gina and 
I perused music books, and settled on the 
classic traditional piece “O Holy Night,” a 
simple and recognizable Christmas song. As 
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I practiced over the weeks leading up to 
the performance, it became more complex 
than it had originally appeared to be. 
‘There were time changes that were getting 
difficult to remember, there were notes 
that were being sung well one day, and 
then falling flat the next. I was psyching 
myself out. The ship was already sinking 
and I hadn't even been on stage yet. 

To add even more pressure, my 
grandparents decided to attend the recital, 
and “O Holy Night” was my grandmother's 
favorite Christmas song. I was surprised 
that they were there, since they had 
been struggling with health problems. 
My grandmother was in the early stages 
of dementia, and my grandfather was 
emotionally and physically spent trying to 
take care of her. She was almost wheelchair 
bound but it didn’t stop her from being in 
the audience. 

The stage was a rickety wooden one 
with some weak spots in it. It wasn’t 
necessarily unsafe, but some of the wooden 
panels shifted as you walked across them. 
The steps on the side were old and steep, 
adding even more anxiety to being on 
stage. The white string of lights at the 
bottom also posed as a risk to someone 
walking on stage, since they were loosely 


strung to nails sticking up on the floor. 
This wasn’t a battlefield, but to the pale- 
faced kid sitting next to me, and to myself, 
it may as well have been. 

There I stood, ready to meet my 
demise. The piano started playing, I 
started singing, and then everything was 
over as quickly as it all began. My voice 
cracked a few times, on my “break”, a 
term Gina explained to me as the end of 
your low voice register, and the beginning 
of your upper register. The “break” was 
distracting, and I went quiet until the 
song was over. I stumbled off stage, crying, 
as thirteen-year-old me would—since my 
family was there, and since it was so much 
trouble for my grandparents to be there. 

Everyone congratulated me, including 
strangers at how well I did, but it didn’t 
matter, because nobody ever said you were 
terrible at those types of things, and they 
certainly weren't going to say that to a 
thirteen-year-old sobbing kid. My family 
said the same thing, and my grandmother 
was smiling and crying. We were both 
crying, but for Opposite reasons; me, 
because of feeling like a failure, and her, 
because her granddaughter just sang her 
favorite Christmas song. 
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Robert Michael Pyle 
(GOODNIGHT TO THE GILLNETTERS 


On January 12, 2013 the Washington Fish and Wildlife Commission voted 
7-0 to phase out gillnetting on the main-stem Columbia River. The 
Fish and Wildlife Commission soon followed suit, and both governors agreed. 


And so we go drifting at fishdark. Remember us. 
—TIrene Martin, Legacy and Testament 


And so it comes to this. 

A hundred years and half again 

these small sleek craft have plied 

the river’s swells and rolls, 

cast their nets at fishdark, to drift 

the drifts their fathers knew 

and theirs before, as moon or sun 

or mostly rainy gray rode shotgun; 
crossed the current, doubled back 

then reeled the nets and pulled the catch 
if any catch there was to pull; 

and then went home and dried the nets 
and fixed the nets and tickled the engine 
and paid some bills or put them off 

and then put in and did it all again, 

as tides and openings allowed. This 


county's forests gone to pulp, 

the dairies nearly gone as well. And 

yet the fishers persevere, their low-sterned 
wooden boats still growl their way 

from slip to drift to runways known by heart 
by man and boat from all these years 


of making life in town and home by taking 
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precious life in turn. All life means taking 
life to live, and this hard-working life still 
works! These fishing-family lives still work. 


Or did, but now it comes to this: the thud 

of gasoline motor stilled, the whap of wave 

on bow and stern but echoes off a faded 

chart. Wake gone slack, the cork and lead lines 
all reeled in, their drums at rest, these boats bob 
lonely on their last ebb tide, as darkness swamps 
the river night, and all the navigation lights 

(no more to pick out salmon shine) just flicker, 
and go out. 


People! 

This isn’t Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 
were talking about, who sailed off 

in a wooden shoe one night to fish for 

the herring fish on a river of crystal light! 
These are real people with real names, 

and nets of twine and nylon, not silver 
and gold. Names like Haven, Stephan, 
Goodell, and Crouse; Tarabochia, Clark, 
and Souvenir; like Emery and Bond, 
Martin and Holland, Bergseng, Backman, 
Budnick, and Blix; like Stanley, McKinley, 
Kuller, and Quigley, Pedersen, Olsen, 

and Ostling. And these are just the ones 
still here, still willing, 

on Wahkiakum’s docks alone 
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At least thirty families, in just one county 
of four thousand souls! How many more, 
up and down the river? A gillnetter I know, 
sick at heart, calls it rural genocide, and I 
can’t call him wrong, when the salmon go 
for city sport instead of family jobs. This 
was one place where eating close to home 
made sense, supporting local people, 

and the fish, dams willing, came back. 


Listen! You governors of men, commissioners 

of fish, you wreckers of the good and ancient ways: 
How dare you steal this commonwealth 

of water, land, and man, this comity of people, 
fish, and river? How dare you? 


And this I’d like to know as well: how 
will you show your faces downstream, 
when the faces of the fisherfolk 


turn away? 
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Evan Perry - Oregon Dunes 
Aquatint etching 
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Elizabeth McMaster 
CENTRAL OREGON 


ne rainy afternoon, I found 
myself sorting through a box 
that contained old photographs. 


I came across a particularly rare one: a 
photo taken on a camping trip at Big Lake 
in Central Oregon. I felt a smile. I knew 
right then that I would be taking my sons 
camping as soon as the weather was right. 

The first time I visited Central Oregon, 
I was with my family on an impromptu 
vacation. Being from the verdant coast, 
the hot and arid landscape captivated me. 
We returned many times over the years, 
and every time was an adventure, leaving 
me feeling enchanted, invigorated and 
renewed. 

Having grown up in the heavily 
vegetated, rainy lower Columbia River 
region, the dry climate of the high desert 
was exotic. Black, red, and tan with 
white, snow-capped mountains of Central 
Oregon contrasted the predominantly grey, 
dark greens, and browns of home. Skies 
over the high desert were often blue; days 
were warm and sunny with crisp, clear and 
cool nights. When it rained, thunder and 
lightning announced moisture’s arrival. 
The difference of climates was refreshing. 

In our explorations we stumbled across 
an idyllic campground. Us kids begged, 
and were rewarded with a reluctant “OK” 
from our Dad. That campground was 
Big Lake near Hoodoo Ski Bowl. Fated 
to become our traditional destination, it 
was the epitome of everything wonderful 
about the region: A clear lake nestled 
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at the base of Mt. Washington, which 
maintained a smattering of snow at the tip 
of its red and black, craggy peak. Sunrise 
silhouetted—while sunset intensified— 
the mountain’s colors. Ponderosa and 
lodge pole pines fringed the shoreline. The 
air took on a heady perfume-like quality 
as the oils from pines and sagebrush rose 
in the warm afternoon sun. Lack of thick, 
damp, musty-smelling underbrush invited 
leisurely hikes. Every aspect of the region 
lent itself to fun and relaxation. 

The indigenous wildlife was 
intriguingly different also. Golden- 
mantled ground squirrels and Gray Jays 
(camp robbers) dominated the daytime 
encounters, while bobcats, coyotes and 
great horned owls sent shivers up our 
spines as we attempted to sleep. Just down 
the road we fed trout from a bridge in front 
of the store at Camp Sherman. ‘The fauna 
of Central Oregon left lasting impressions 
on each of us. 

Perhaps it was the high altitude, 
but food was extra tasty served from the 
Coleman stove. Pancakes, burgers and 
hot dogs were common fare. Eventually, 
tradition disclosed another camping 
necessity: chili. The bulk of the chili 
came from a can, but the males prided 
themselves in using leftovers inventively. 
Chili night made for an eventful evening 
in the tent. Some snacks and meals were 
reserved only for camping, which was 
probably a good thing. 


There was no shortage of things to 








do. We could hike in the adjacent burnt 
forest, or along the lake’s edge. We would 
often drive to nearby points of interest as 
well. There was an old raft that we took 
to paddle around the lake. Our foremost 
occupation of time was swimming, 
often until long into the evening when 
the prospect of a campfire, dinner and 
stargazing lured us back to shore, our faces 
aglow from the abundant sun. 

Some days we left Big Lake to visit 
the surrounding natural attractions. 
Destinations were typically Lava Lands and 
Lava Butte, Lava River Cave, the Metolius 
River, Camp Sherman, and Newberry 
Crater with its surreal obsidian flows, 
where we found reflective wonderment 
in the geologically young region, and 


physical exertion as we explored. 

Nights were clear, with no light 
pollution, resulting in perfect conditions 
for stargazing. We would lie on our backs 
at the boat ramp parking lot beneath the 
stars. Dad would point out prominent 
features, stars, constellations, and even 
satellites. We fondly referred to these 
sessions as “Parking Lot Astronomy 101.” 
The dark skies above, the warm pavement 
beneath our backs, and Dad’s soothing 
narrative were unequalled as an evening’s 
pastime. 

Visiting Central Oregon now reminds 
me of those camping trips, the discoveries 
made during them, and the renewed 
perspectives; it renews my dreams of 
future visits. 





Melissa Gardner - Purple Nude 


Oil on canvas 
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Lance Nizami 
APPRAISAL 


A sculpture, bronze, of Gilded Age, sits heavily upon my desk 
Perpetually it studies me 


No Gilded Age is mine 
A Circuit Age is mine, perhaps; a Software Age, an Age of long instruction sets 


Exaggeration Age is what I live in 


The Age of Aquarius is thankfully long gone 


How soon the Ages change, how very soon; a decade later, new materials— 
The bronzes changed as well, reflecting attitudes 


And Once Upon A Time there was a Gilded Age 


There, slender women, wrapped in slender evening gowns, would model for the bronze 


No longer do we bronze our beauty; now we symbolize, in thermoplastic— 
Vacuumformed or 3D printed; figureheads are toys, “collectibles” 


And in the North Pacific, there’s a giant gyre of remnants of “collectibles” 
The water seethes with particles that broke from arms and legs and heads— 


No bronzes float the North Pacific gyre 
No Gilded Women lodge embedded in the ocean’s deepdown floor 


Few women statuesque are asked to pose for bronzes in the Plastic Age 
Now, women statuesque are Cast in plastic 


No Gilded Age is mine 
A Circuit Age is mine, perhaps; a Software Age, an Age of long instruction sets 


A sculpture, bronze, of Gilded Age, sits heavily upon my desk 
Perpetually it studies me. 
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Alex Autio 
RIVERS OF WONDER 


gasp for breath as a frigid wave crashes 

over the bow of the raft, the water filling 

my eyes and mouth momentarily, and | 
try hard to keep paddling, careening between 
tight canyon walls of the Copper River near 
McCarthy, Alaska. My raft mates and I sweat 
inside our clumsy neoprene dry suits as we dig 
our oars into the silty water, but the perilous 
40 degree river demands this bulky precaution. 
The grey water boils around us, lapping at the 
raft, waves’ foamy fingers grabbing at oars, even 
people. Thankfully we've only lost one of each 
to the river so far, and the person was recovered. 

It is July, and I have joined a group of 
adventurous writers and artists on a rafting 
trip down the rivers of the Wrangell-St. Elias 
National Park in Alaska: roughly six times 
bigger than Yellowstone, to put its magnitude 
into perspective. Surrounded by so much 
natural inspiration, there are few moments 
on the river without music. At the moment, 
Michelle, a singer-songwriter from Oregon, 
leads us in a simple folk song: 


I am rolling down the river, 
I am rolling to the sea, 
Just me and my baby. 


Across the river’s channel the harmonies bounce 
across the canyon walls, ringing through the 
valley before fading into echoes. 

I am captivated by the magnificent scenery 
around us: evergreen trees hang tightly to the 
steep bluffs by their root systems, and when 
the canyon tightens, the trees hang over us 
like strange archways. As we round a bend, 
an old mining shaft looms into view and its 

















weathered beams still hold open a yawing 
black entrance to the mountain. Years ago 
the Kennicott valley teemed with mining 
activity—steamboats would venture far 
up wilderness rivers, carrying miners 
in search of valuable copper ore. Long 
before the miners, the rivers facilitated 
native subsistence, providing rich fishing 
grounds for many tribes of the Athabaskan 
region. Today the roaring grey constant is 
threatened at its very source: regardless of 
your stance on climate change, it is hard 
to ignore the drip, drip, drip of ice melting 
off the glacier, soon replaced by the roar of 
the river as it moves downhill. 

Occasionally the current pulls us close 
to the riverbank, lined with silvery green 
“wolf willow” glinting in the sun. Also 
dotting the bank are yellow bell-shaped 
flowers that swarm with honeybees— some 
of the bees, curious about our brightly 
colored raft, venture over and cause 
quite a conflagration in the tight quarters 
onboard. ‘The strange scent emanating 
from the flowers is overwhelming, and I 
listen as my raft mates attempt to describe 
it: “morning” is popular, but we all heartily 
agree with “jazz.” When we finally land 
on the riverbank for a quick lunch, I find a 
grizzly track that dwarfs my hand laid next 
to it. I stare at long claw marks in the river 
clay and am once again reminded that this 
land is not just beautiful, but wild too. 
From the yellow flowers to the grizzlies, 
this land contains a raw struggle to sustain 
a different way of life than the rest of the 
modern world. 

In the evening we camp on a wide 
triangular beach in between the confluence 
of the Nizina and Chitina Rivers. Our 


tents scatter Out across the plain, our own 


strange little village, and smoke from our 
fire circles slowly up into the golden- 
orange sky. As the land of the midnight 
sun ever so slowly becomes darker, we sit 
around the fire, sharing poems and writing 
songs. A crescent moon hangs low in the 
sky, strangely contrasting with the summer 
sun that never really sets, and we sing late 
into the “night,” ideas and lyrics flowing 
as abundantly as the river beside us. When 
the last song is sung, and the last harmony 
fades into the Alaskan twilight, I feel that 
sense of wonder well up inside again, as 
strong and chilling as the river flow yards 
away. It’s not a contrived emotion, or 
even a “magical” moment, just a simple 
reaction to my surroundings, the way a 
tree lifts its arms to the sun. Inside my 
tent, moonlight glows through the thin 
walls, and sleep comes slowly. 

At dawn I walk to the riverbank with 
my guitar and a notebook. ‘The river is 
shrouded in mist, the land still grey and 
frigid in the early light. I find a rock 
to perch on and begin to work on an 
unfinished song from the night before, 
but my attention is quickly pulled away— 
the sun breaks through the mist and I sit 
captivated as its golden light warms the 
earth and burns away the fog. I just sit 
now, thinking and praying. I consider the 
new relationships I’ve built on the rafting 
trip, the rivers, the glaciers, and the great 
changes coming for all of them. But there 
is peace. No one has the perfect answers, 
and we must press on regardless. Most 
importantly, we can hold on to our sense 
of wonder, at dawn in the golden light, 
beside the river. If we lose our wonder, we 


lose it all. 
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Katie Burgher 
BRING IT Back 


I turn on the radio, straight to the country station, as always. 

My favorite genre by far. 

I'm perplexed as I sit and listen to the bang of electric guitars, 

the blare of the booming bass, and the horror of rap on what I thought was 
my beloved country station. 

I look again. 

Much to my dismay I realize that this is “country” now. 

But where is the pluck of the banjos? The hum of the acoustic guitar? 

The original southern sound? For heaven’s sakes, where is the twang? 

And then it hits me. 

It’s gone. 

The real sound of country music is gone. 

Gone are the days of “Hey Good Lookin” and “Coal Miner’s Daughter.” 
Gone are the days of “Mama Tried” and “I Walk The Line.” 

The classic sound traded for “Strip It Down” and “Break Up in a Small Town.” 
From this day on, no one will have the joy of hearing the real kings 

and queens of country music. 

So damn you Nashville for ruining something so perfect and twisting it 

to fit the generation of Taylor Swift. 

Bring back the original sound. 

Bring back Patsy, Hank, Loretta, Conway, Waylon, Merle, George, Johnny, and Kitty. 
Bring back the twang in country music. 

Make it country again. 


Bring it back. 














Kim Rose Adams 
VERNACULAR SPOKEN 


Me and the dust of this house 
I and the fragments within it 
Are mixture of young and old 
Daubed in oils and lacquers 


Our foundations move in tectonic lullaby 

We can never be shaken completely apart 

We are the art and architecture of hands 

Of love, we are crafted and framed in pictures 


We are the history of this house 

I, inside, building and shedding life, 

The house, outside, crumbling ahead of me, 
Its lumber limbs, my scaling skin 


Time takes us, in pieces, slowly 

Air and rafters lifting us up 

The dust of us, a cocktail mixed, 

Settles on ledge and floor, window and door 


Particles, we are, in atmospheric rays 

Quick sketches in the eyes of eternal suns 

At work, moving soil to grow around us 
Nurturing earth, begging flowers, becoming still 











Lynn Connor 
SESSUH'’S TEARS 


bell. So began each day at Hofukuji Temple. 
“No! No! No!” groaned Sesshu. “Every day the same. Chores and lessons. 
Chores and lessons. Never time to draw or paint.” 

Sesshu and the other sleepy students got up. Folded their sleeping mats. Washed with 
three dippers of water each and dressed in plain brown robes. No one spoke. 

Breakfast was a bowl of rice and three pieces of pickled vegetables. They ate in silence. 

Mornings were for cleaning the temple. It was Sesshu’s chore to wash the long 
wooden floors of the hallways. With the water, Sesshu drew a line on the floor, then 
another and another. They were stripes. He added a long curved line. Before he knew it, 
he added eyes, ears, and paws. 

A tiger! 

“Sesshu, Sesshu, this is not the time for drawing!” The old monk stared down at 
Sesshu. “When you wash the floors, think only of washing the floors.” 

Sesshu washed away his tiger. 

In the afternoons, Sesshu’s chore was to rake the pebble paths in the garden. Sesshu 
forgot about the twigs, the wind blown leaves, and the footprints on the paths. He pulled 
the rake through the pebbles making long wavy lines. Soon he had a flowing stream. 

“Sesshu, Sesshu, not again! What am I to do with you?” It was the old monk. “When 
you rake the path, think only of raking the path.” 

Sesshu sighed and smoothed away the flowing stream. “Will I ever get time to paint 
and draw?” 

When chores were done it was time for lessons—reading, writing and learning the ways 
of Buddha. Ink, brush and paper—perfect for drawing. A towering mountain soon rose up 
on one edge of Sesshu’s paper. On the other edge a tree grew and branched across the top. 

“Sesshu, Sesshu, stop!” It was the old monk again. “You forget your chores. You do not 
listen to your lessons. Come with me!” 

In silence, Sesshu followed the old monk to the empty great hall of the temple. 

The old monk took the cord from his robe and tied Sesshu to a column. “Now you 
cannot draw,” he said and left. 

Sesshu was all alone. He cried and cried. Tear after tear fell to the oor. Soon a 
puddle of tears formed. 

Sesshu dipped his big toe in the puddle and swished the tears around. He dipped his 
toe in the tears again and drew a line and then another and another. . 

Evening came. The old monk peeked in to check on Sesshu. A rat by Sesshu’s toes 
startled him. Would it bite Sesshu’s toes? The old monk looked again. “Sesshu, I thought 


(< ong! Gong! Gong! Long before the sun was up, the old monk rang the wooden 
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you're drawing was a live rat.” 

The old monk untied Sesshu. “If you do your chores and lessons when you are 
supposed to do your chores and lessons, you can have time to draw and paint.” 

So Sesshu stopped drawing on his lessons. He learned to think only about washing the 
floors when he washed the floors and only about raking the paths when he raked the paths. 

And when Sesshu drew a tree, he thought only about that tree. When he drew a 
mountain, he thought only about that mountain. In this way, he learned to understand 
the tree and he learned to understand the mountain. 

Sesshu became one of Japan’s most famous painters. 


Author’s Note: This story of Sesshu (1420-1506) reflects the life of a young student at a zen temple. It was inspired 
by a legend that when Sesshu neglected his chores and studies at Hofuku Temple, the Abbott tied him to a temple 
pillar, and Sesshu drew a rat with his tears. The first known mention of this story is found in Hancho gashi (a 
bibliographic record of Japanese painters, 1603). In Japan, there are statues and paintings of Sesshu and his rat. 





Annie Eskelin - Ecola State Park 
Acrylic on panel 
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Vera Wildauer 
YELLOW Rart 


I remember the yellow raft, 

darker than lemons, more like pencils, 

with a tarp blue floor, except for the small square black patch 
where angry Lucy stuck her pen knife 

and then cried and cried until her voice 

was like the black crow with one leg 

who Dad fed our leftovers to. 


Just one yellow plastic paddle 
because you lost the other one 

that summer when you fell for the 
station attendant who 

worked the gas dock across the lake. 
You never did tell me how far you 
went that night before we left 

to go back home. 


All fall, I waited for you to get 

morning sickness and not fit into 

your jeans anymore because that’s 

what I read in that pamphlet from mom. 

Well, you didn’t fit into your jeans any more, 

but it was because they were too big, not 

too small. You dyed your hair black then and 
stopped letting me sit on your bed while you played 
your guitar. You stopped playing your guitar. 


We couldn’ find the yellow raft that next summer. 
Dad bought a new gray one, but it was too big to 
paddle, so he bought a motor for it, and mainly 
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he and mom took it out to go fishing. 

You stayed inside and painted your fingernails black. 
I mostly sat on the dock and watched the tiny 
people across the lake. You could just see them 

like small, colorful slivers. Buying gas and groceries. 
Maybe falling in love. 





Marie Powell - Lilies 
Original oil ink monotype 
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George Evans 
Tue Last Bus 


Roseburg, OR (10/1/15) 


The county fair is over, the animals taken safely away, 

the booths empty, flashy banners announcing the festivities 
put securely in storage for another day. 

The bandstand, wooden in this fading lumber town, 

quiet now, country voices, fiddle tunes only memories 

for the many passing through this bounty year. 


And yet there’s activity, more solemn than before 
as milling men and women, faces drawn 
in desperate silence, inch forward, watching: 


Yellow school buses turn sharply into the parking lot 
and stop to unload passengers who look around, dazed, 
squinting in the late-day sun, 

and then fall into the warmth of familiar arms. 


Finally, a hush settles on those still there 

as another bus pulls in, stops, 

the doors open on one young man, 

then several more, finally a woman, and another, 
all stepping into the grace of family love. 


And then. . . an empty faceless door, 
the waiting families, bodies tight, 
look around, hoping for one bus more. 


The driver shakes his head, “This is it,” he says, 
“this is the last bus of the day.” 
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The men and women still in that parking lot, 
surrounded by the ghosts of summer dreams, 
the dark angel circling in the sky above, 

turn slowly from that fading flame of hope. 


The last bus closes its doors, sighs, 

and pulls away, the driver looking straight ahead, 
just so the unseeing families 

blinded by the sun and what lies beyond. 





Kim Taylor - Old Farm Near Seneca 
Photograph 
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Bruce M. Dustin 
How 


Como 

podemos como si 
mirar hacia atras a través de 
los dias 

las semanas 

los alos 

han desaparecido 

en la estela de polvo 
de nuestra existencia 
cuando 

un faro de resplandor 
revela 

la via de 

abajo que 
caminamos 

nuestro eterno 
manana? 








How 

can we pretend 

to look back through 
the days 

the weeks 

the years 

that have disappeared 
in the dusty wake 

of our existence 
when 

a beacon of radiance 
reveals 

the pathway 

down which 

we walk 

our everlasting 
tomorrows? 
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Mindy Hardwick 
THE GIRL IN 


ORANGE 


CC uess she got caught.” 
“Couldnt stay out there forever.” 
“There is going to be trouble!” 

I lean forward and press my forearms 
against the hundred pound table. There is a 
chess game board printed on the top, but I’ve 
never seen anyone play. I’m not even sure the 
guards would allow the girls inside the juvenile 
detention to have game pieces. My canvas 
bag, filled with poetry books and writing ideas 
scrawled on a yellow tablet, lies by my feet. I 
should be facilitating the poetry workshop, but 
instead I am caught up a rush of exhilaration 
as the girls banter about this perceived trouble. 

Which one is the gang leader? None of 
the girls at the table seem too scary in their 
orange t-shirts, plastic sandals, droopy orange 
pants and thick socks. Without make-up, the 
girls look like eleven or twelve, not sixteen and 
seventeen. 

The guard in the unit glares at us, reminding 
me I am there to teach a poetry workshop and 
not allow the girls to entertain us with their 
stories of street life. Quickly, I interrupt the 
banter and explain the writing workshop. 
We write poems from the heart, about life 
experiences and there is no glorification of 
crimes and addictions. I’ve just finished the 
rules when the unit door clicks open. A girl 
saunters in and calls out “One.” The escort 
guard nods his head as he backs out of the unit 
and the door locks behind him. The girl doesn't 
carry a blue blanket or stack of orange clothing, 
which means she already has a cell in the unit. 
She is returning from either court or visitation. 
I’m guessing by the look on her face, and the 
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way she yanks her chair with a hard tug, 
that it’s court. 

“T got three extra days,” the girl fumes 
as she plops into her chair. She leans back 
and two of the chair legs come off the 
floor. No one says anything to her. 

The girl holds the power at the table, 
in the unit, and it seems, with the guard. 
This is the big gang leader. 

It’s her unit. 

“Dang judge,” she continues. “Three 
extra days.” She slams her chair on the 
floor, pushes back from the table and 
crosses her arms. 

The girls all nod in sympathy with 
her. No one writes. 

“Hello,” I say. “This is writing 
workshop. Do you want to write?” I've 
never been a gang leader, never lived life 
on the street, but rising inside me is my 
thirteen-year-old self who once challenged 
my dad at the dinner table as he drank his 
nightly Manhattans. Those nights usually 
ended with Dad washing out my mouth 
with an orange bar of Dial soap in the 
green bathroom where my brother and I 
found cockroaches in the corners of the 
closet in the summer. 

“I go by Missy May.” She repeats her 
name to me as if I am slow. “Missy May.” 

“Fine, Missy May,” I say. “We're 
writing today. Poems.” 

“T don’t write poetry,” Missy May says, 
and smirks at me. “I don’t write.” 

The girls’ attention swings to me as if 
we are in a tennis match. 

I take a deep breath. “Try.” My words 
sound harsh and cold as my irritation fuels 
the fire smoldering at the table. I know I 
should act like a grown-up. I should use 
my middle school teaching skills and 
ignore her until the behavior goes away. 
But, I can't. ‘There is something in her that 


is calling to me. 

Missy May’s lips curl into a sneer. 
“That shampoo over there.” Missy May 
points to the small generic bottles of 
shampoo on the window ledges. “It makes 
my hair nappy.” She slips her right hand 
up to her head and pulls on a piece of 
her hair. “Nappy.” Her glare is enough to 
make a couple of the girls giggle and look 
down at the table. 

I don’t look at the bottles of shampoo 
and Tampax, which line the shelves by 
the doors leading to the showers. I’ve 
gotten used to seeing the toiletries sitting 
out in the open. It’s part of the detention 
center units. “Write about your hair,” | 
tell Missy May. 

“I told you.” She glares at me. “I 
dont write.” 

‘The table is silent. 

The guards tell me I can always send a 
child back to his or her cell if they are not 
writing. But, I have never done it. I know 
this resistance of not writing. I, myself, am 
a writer. There are days when the blank 
page seems too much and I spend all my 
writing time checking email, Facebook 
and blogging. I allow writing resistance to 
be part of the process in the workshop. 

But Missy May is not challenging her 
writing process. She is challenging me. If 
I don’t send her back to her cell, she will 
run the workshop. 

I wave at the guard. “Send her to her 
cell.” My voice is calm and measured. It 
doesn’t give away any of the turmoil I feel 
about setting this boundary. It doesn’t give 
away any of my fear about how the other 
girls will respond to this action. 

“In your cell,” the guard says to Missy 
May. He stands and his voice is firm. 

My heart is in my throat. My palms 
are wet with sweat. Will she slam back 
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her chair? Throw a temper tantrum? Yell 
obscenities at me? Or worse, grab me by 
the hair like I am one of her gang enemies 
and throw me to the ground? Suddenly, 
trouble feels too scary and too dangerous. 
I should have thought this through a little 
more. I could have had a little patience. I 
could have tried harder. 

Missy May slides back her chair and 
quietly pushes it under the table. She 
doesn’t say a word to me. She doesn’t say 
a word to the other girls who duck their 
heads, and suddenly, have found plenty 
to write. Missy May walks to her cell. She 
doesnt look back at us and she doesn’t 
peer out the small window of the cell door. 

I spend the rest of the workshop 

questioning if I did the right thing. 
The next week, I am early to poetry 
workshop and sail through the metal 
detector at the entrance. I’ve worried 
about Missy May all week. Will she 
continue to test me? Or will she settle 
into the workshop? Was there something 
different I could have done? Did I have 
to send her to her cell? I discuss this 
with another friend who runs a juvenile 
detention poetry workshop, too. She 
reassures me that I did the right thing and 
sometimes we have to take a stand. Burt, I 
am still not sure that my stand wont cause 
serious backlash. 

Once I am through the locked doors, a 
guard walks me down the hall to the lower 
floor pod. It doesn’t take long before 2W 
clicks open and I enter the girl’s unit. The 
unit floor is empty and small faces peer at 
me from the square cell window doors, 
which line the unit’s open room. A cart 
filled with milk cartons and oranges sits to 
the side of the table. The guard hands me 


a stack of paper and small pencils. I open 


my bag and lift out a yellow tablet where 
I've scrawled ideas for today’s workshop. 
He clears his throat and I look up to see 
the unit’s roster in his hand. I smile and 
take it from him. Melissa Jackson is on the 
roster. The paper flutters in my hands. 

One by one, the guard opens seven 
different cell doors. The girls stream into 
the room. Their plastic sandal shoes slap 
on the floor. ‘There is a flurry of voices as 
the girls settle themselves at the table. The 
guard hands out the snack and girls open 
up milk cartons and peel oranges. 

Missy May slips into the chair across 
from me. But unlike the other girls, her 
brown frizzy hair flies everywhere. The 
girls are required to wear rubber bands 
in their hair—the same kind of rubber 
bands I use to keep my manuscript pages 
together. But Missy May has escaped the 
rubber band rule for now, the evening 
guard deciding on one less thing to insist 
and challenge Missy May. 

“Melissa.” I read from the roster. 

“My name is Missy May. Not Melissa.” 

“The roster says your name is Melissa.” 
I stare down Missy May, but my heart is 
pounding and I pray she can't see how 
nervous I am. I do not want her to have 
the upper hand. 

“The roster is wrong.” Missy May’s 
eyes sparkle. She leans forward and places 
her thin arms on the table. “It’s wrong.” 

“Fine,” I say, and like the guard with 
the hair rubber band, I am not willing 
to make a big argument over her name. 
“Missy May.” I continue down the roster 
calling names. No one else corrects me 
about their name. 

“I got in some trouble last time,” 
Missy May blurts. 

“Yes,” I say. “You did. But it’s not 
going to happen this week, right?” 
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“I don't know.” Missy May shrugs 
her shoulders and looks away from me. 
“Tt could.” 

“Have you gotten in trouble?” Alicia 
asks me. Her voice is quiet and her long, 
strawberry blonde hair is pulled back by a 
rubber band. After months in detention, 
the cloudy haze of street drugs has lifted 
from her eyes and her complexion is clear. 
I slowly look around the circle and seven 
girls meet my eyes. A couple of the new 
girls wear blank looks. Their eyes are 
clouded by recent intakes, upcoming court 
dates, lawyer visits and drug use from the 
outs. Two of the girls cross their arms over 
orange, v-neck t-shirts. One girl’s arm has 
tracks along the inside. Her skin is carved 
into long, jagged lines. 

“Did you get in trouble?” Alicia 
repeats the question to me. 

“Yes,” I say slowly. am never sure how 
much of myself to reveal with the girls, 
but I know this moment is important. It’s 
important I establish myself as trustworthy 
and able to relate to their stories. I am 
asking them to write poetry about their 
life experiences and they are now asking 
about my experience. 

Seven girls stare at me. Even Missy 
May is focused on me. Her eyebrows lift 
upward as if she is waiting, waiting to hear 
if I’m really going to tell a great story. I 
look around the table and meet each girl’s 
eyes. It's the one thing I insist for the 
workshop. The tables need to be arranged 
so we can each see each other. I always sit 
with the girls in the circle. 

“What did you do?” Alicia asks. The 
room seems to be holding its breath like 
an underwater swimmer who is trying 
to see how far she can be pushed before 
needing to come up for air. 

“Lused to steal my Mom's credit card.” 


I don’t look away from the girls when I 
speak. I keep focused on them. 

There is no collective gasp. There is 
no jeering or judging. Instead there is a 
quiet, calm waiting. 

I tell the girls how I attended a 
large suburban high school and_ the 
most important clothing was skin-tight 
Jordache jeans. I believed wearing those 
jeans would ensure that no one would 
be able to see the fragmented life I lead, 
living in the orange house across the street 
from the high school, dancing between 
weekend visitations to Dad in his small 
apartment and evenings babysitting my 
sister so my mother and brother could 
attend Twelve Step Meetings. 

The jeans cost more than months 
and months of my babysitting jobs and 
I believed Mom’s credit card offered 
unlimited possibilities. Didn't she charge 
my back to school clothes on that same 
credit card? 

I slipped the credit card out of Mom's 
purse and headed to the mall. When 
Mom's credit card bill arrived, my future 
career of storytelling started. “Maybe 
someone else is using your card,” I told 
Mom. “You should call. You know, fight 
the bill?” Mom was too exhausted from 
trying to keep one child out of drugs, care 
for another one under five while working 
full time to juggle a house which was too 
big without Dad living there. She didn’t 
question me. I believed I was convincing. 

At the end of my story, I look around 
the table. A couple girls nod their head. 
A few others. mutter, “Man, you oughta 
been caught.” 

“Youre just like us.” Missy May’s voice 
is clear and strong. 

“Yes.” I meet Missy May’s eyes. “I am.” 

The light flickers in her eyes for a 
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minute. Only a minute, but I see it there. 

“Can we write about lies?” Alicia asks. 
“Tve got a good story to tell.” 

“That would be a great idea,” I say. 
“How about you write about a lie you told?” 

Six heads bend over lined notebook 
paper as the scratching of pencils on 
paper fills the room. I sense someone 
watching me. Missy May twirls a pencil 
between her fingers and nods to me. Her 
paper is blank. 

But, I let her be. Today, she is listening. 
A few weeks later, the news is filled with 
reports of a dead body found on the side 
of the road. I drive over this road every 
week on the way to the detention center. 
Was it someone I know? I fire off emails to 
my teacher friends. Do they know this girl? 
Was she a student in their classes? No one 
seems to know her. By mid-day, the reports 
say it is a fifteen-year-old girl. She’s been hit 
by an unidentified hit-and-run driver. The 
police are looking for the driver. 

That afternoon, when I drive to the 
detention center, yellow tape marks the 
spot in the road where the girl died. | 
grip the steering wheel and stare straight 
ahead. I don’t want to see if there is still a 
spot of blood. 

After I am cleared through security, a 
guard walks me down the hall. Although 
everyone has talked of this death on the 
bridge all day, he doesnt say anything 
about the accident. When the guard and 
I reach the girls’ unit, the double-doors 
click open and I step inside. The smell of 
chlorine fills my nose and I chew hard on 
my spearmint gum. A wall of windows 
overlooks a small, concrete courtyard 
with a single basketball hoop. Across the 
courtyard, boys wearing orange jumpsuits 
walk around their unit. There are five girls 
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on the unit, all of them are seated at the 
table and none are watching the boys or 
chatting. Instead, all of them are silent. 
Even Missy May, who for the last three 
weeks has told me how she doesn’t have 
anything to write, has nothing to say to me. 

“What's going on?” I pull out a chair, 
dump my bag on the floor and sit down 
next to Missy May. The afternoon snack 
of oranges and milk sit on the table, 
unopened. No one looks at me. 

I look toward Katie, the guard, who 
sits at the circular desk in the unit. My 
first week, Katie made a folder for the 
poetry workshop and we keep all the 
poems inside. She talks kindly to the 
girls and is attentive to their needs. But, 
today, she stares at her computer and 
does not look up. 

Slowly, I open our latest poetry 
chapbook and find a poem to read. There 
are often tears which accompany the 
poetry, but, today, I’m not even two lines 
into reading when a girl starts crying. 
The girl is new and I don’ recognize her 
from previous workshop sessions. Before 
I can do anything, the girl’s crying turns 
into hyperventilating. Frantically, I wave 
the guard over to the table. Katie gently 
guides the girl out of the writing circle 
and calls for the nurse. I take a deep 
breath and look around the circle. No 
one meets my eyes. 

“Do you want me to read more?” | 
ask. There can be a lot of things which 
upset the girls, from court dates that don't 
go the way they hope, to visitors who dont 
show up, to the stress of being booked into 
units with rivals for what seems like years 
to the girls. 

I glance at the clock on the concrete 
wall. I’ve only been here five minutes. It 
feels like thirty minutes. Slowly, I flip to a 








different page and begin to read. 

I’m barely into the second poem when 
another girl starts giggling. She was new 
last week, and I am not sure if her name is 
Kathleen or Caitlin. “What's so funny?” 

“Tm sorry. I just giggle when I get 
upset.” 

Across the table, Tabby and Sherry, 
two regulars in the workshop, cross their 
hands across their chests. 

“Tabby? Sherry? What's going on?” 

“Everyone is just pissing me off today.” 
Tabby glares at the table. 

“Do we have to write?” Sherry asks. 

Usually Sherry enjoys poetry workshop, 
so I’m surprised by her question. “What's 
wrong?” I repeat. 

“T just don’t want to write,’ Sherry 
says and shrugs. 

“Maybe you will in a little bit.” My 
words fall flat around the circle. 

Beside me, Missy May says nothing. 

I reach into my bag, pull out another 
poetry book and begin to read poems to 
the girls. 

When I finish, I look up. Sherry stares 
out the large windows of the unit. Across 
the glass windows, the boys in 2E are 
getting out their schoolwork from plastic 
tubs placed next to each cell door. She 
doesn’t seem to see any of them. 

“Our friend was found on the road,” 
Sherry says suddenly. She doesn’t turn to 
look at me. 

“What?” I drop the poetry book and 
it lands face down with the pages bent. 

“You knew her,” Tabby said. “I think 


she was in here for poetry workshop.” 


“Recently?” 

“A couple weeks ago,” Sherry says. 

I pull out the manila folder where I keep 
all the girls’ poems. “What’s her name?” 

Sherry tells me the girl’s name and I 
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am on a frantic hunt to find her poems. 

“You can send her Dad the poems,” 
Sherry says. “Maybe he can read them at 
the funeral.” Her voice is flat and empty. 

I reach the end of the stack of poetry 
and come up with nothing. If she wrote a 
poem, she did not give it to me. “T dont 
have any of her poems,” I say quietly. 

Tears slide down Sherry’s face. 
Suddenly, I am furious. Why didn’t the 
guards tell me? Why didn't someone say 
something on the way into the units? 
Someone could have told me. I could 
have been prepared. I could have planned 
something to talk to the girls about grief 
and loss. But I am not prepared. I am as 
powerless as the girls. 

Beside me, Missy May pushes a piece 
of paper to me. “Read it.” 

I pick up the poem as Missy May 
leans against my elbow. Her nappy hair 
brushes against my arm. 

I quickly read Missy May’s poem. 

When I finish, Missy May says, “I’ve 
got a few more things to say.” She reaches 
for a stack of notebook paper, and without 
looking at any of us, scrawls words across the 
page in a looped cursive and print script. 

Missy May is the only one who 

writes that day. 
After Missy May is released from juvenile 
detention, she doesn’t stay out long. A new 
charge lands her back in the concrete walls 
within a few weeks, and this time, due to a 
scheduling issue, poetry workshop is held 
in one of the school classrooms. 

The girls file into the small classroom. 
One wall is entirely of glass and the 
guards stand on the outside, watching 
every move. The teacher has tried to 
make the room appear bright and cheery 
and motivational posters are plastered on 








concrete walls. There is one single, narrow 
rectangular window placed so high on the 
wall, it practically touches the ceiling. 

“May I see one of my poems?” Missy 
May stops in front of me as the unit files 
in around her into the room. 

The other six girls sit down at the 
two-person tables. Two of the girls 
talk loudly about their court dates and 
upcoming sentences. I lean around 
Missy May and request to reposition the 
girls at different tables. The guard barks 
at Missy May to sit down. 

Missy May continues to stand in front 
of me. “My poem,” she demands. 

“Not now,” I say sharply. “Sit down.” 

I take attendance from a sheet which 
tells me the girls’ crimes. I try not to look 
at them, preferring instead to meet the 
teens as writers, not criminals. When I am 
finished, Missy May says clearly from her 
seat, “Can I have my poem?” 

The manila folder is thick with poems 
waiting to be typed for the annual poetry 
book. Missy May’s poem is lodged in the 
middle of the stack. “Sorry.” I walk over 
and lay the poem on Missy May's desk. 
“Here is your poem.” I smile at her. 

Missy May reads the paper. Without 
asking, she slowly gets out of her chair. 
She walks across the room to the trash can. 
In one swoop, she crumples the poem and 
tosses it into the trash. 

“Why did you do that?” I gasp. 

Outside the windows of the classroom, 
a guard moves toward the door. I shake 
my head and motion him away. I am able 
to handle Missy May. 

“It’s not good,” Missy May says. “I 
don’t want you to publish it.” 

“T think you should sit down,” I say 
quietly. I nod my head, just briefly, toward 
the guard still standing outside the door. 
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Missy May doesn't bother to look at the 
guard. She walks back to her seat and 
doesn’t look at me. 

The six other girls in the room watch 
me. I look away from them and at the 
concrete walls, which have colorful 
drawings hanging on them. At the top 
of each drawing is one word. “IF” ‘The 
drawings are a part of the IF Project, which 
has recently visited the detention center. 
The IF Project began at the Washington 
Correction Center for Women when 
Detective Kim Bogucki asked a group of 
prisoners: Jf there was something someone 
could have said or done that would have 
changed the path that led you here, what 
would it have been? 

How would Missy May answer that 
IF question? 

“What are we writing?” Caitlin leans 
forward on her desk, and reminds me 
there are six other girls waiting for me to 
begin our session. 

“Sorry.” I shake my head as I apologize 
for the second time in five minutes. “I’m 
a little distracted today.” I dig into my 
bag and pull out white sheets of paper 
and a copy of Where the Wild Things Are 
by Maurice Sendack. Suddenly, there is a 
chorus of voices: “We love that book!” 

“We're going to talk about monsters,” 
I say. “Think about monsters you fight. 
They could be a drug addiction. It could 
be messages you tell yourself about not 
being good enough, pretty enough, or 
smart enough.” 

I lean back against the desk and begin 
to read the familiar words written by 
Sendak. In front of me, the girls are quiet 
and listen to every word. I make a mental 
note to read more picture books to them. 
When I am finished, I hand out colored 


pencil packs to each table. “How about we 








draw a monster and write about monsters 
in me? Let’s have a conversation with that 
monster. See what it wants to say to you 
and then write it down.” 

The girls lean over and begin to write. 

Missy May draws on her paper and doesn't 
look at me. Quietly, I go to the trash can 
and pick up her poem. I unfold it, and place 
the paper back inside the manila folder. I 
don't say anything to Missy May and she 
doesn’t say anything else to me the rest of 
the workshop. When it comes time to turn 
in poetry and drawings, Missy May slips 
her drawing into her manila folder, and 
following her unit, shuffles out the door. 
A week later, Missy May returns to poetry 
workshop and asks to see her poem. The 
same poem she threw in the trash the week 
before. This week, she holds it up and says, 
“This is a really good poem. It should be in 
our poetry book.” 

I have talked to the detention center 
staff about Missy May. They explain it’s 
the drugs that make Missy May’s moods 
swing. But, I know that there are days 
when my moods swing, and I think my 
own writing belongs in the trash can. 
How many times have I wanted to throw 
something away only to find it wasn’t that 
bad a few days later? 

I agree with Missy May and when 
the next poetry book is published, Missy 
May’s poem is the first poem in the book. 
When I hand her a copy, she waves the 
book in the air and tells everyone her 
poem is published in a book and she can 
autograph it for them. 

Neither of us ever says anything about 
the day the poem landed in the trash. 
After the poetry book is published, I see 


Missy May one more time. It’s a few years 
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later and her orange t-shirt and baggy 
pants stretch over her bulging thighs and 
middle. Her eyes are dull and empty as she 
tells me she has a daughter, but she doesn’t 
have her for full-time custody. Missy May 
talks as though it’s someone else’s child 
and not her own daughter. Missy May 
asks me for paper and tells me she has a lot 
of poetry to write. As she works, I study 
her and search for the girl who I once sent 
to her cell. I search for the girl who leaned 
against me like a dog who needed to be 
petted with her nappy hair. I search for the 
girl who was the only one with something 
to say in a day of grief over the lost life of 
a friend. I see nothing of that girl in the 
Missy May who sits in front of me. The 
detention center staff tells me it’s the drugs 
she has been using for too long. Crack. 
Heroin. But, I can’t believe drugs are the 
only things that have dulled her. 

Throughout the workshop, as I am 
helping the other girls, I listen for Missy 
May’s voice. I want her to call to me 
for help. I want to hear her chattering 
about her sentences, the dang judge and 
everything else that is unfair in her life. I 
want to hear her boasting about the poetry 
she’s had published in our annual books. 
But, I hear nothing. 

I hand out bookmarks of my newest 
book, Stained Glass Summer, and tell them 
how, the night before, I found pieces of 
broken glass shards on the floor of the hot 
glass shop at the local art center. Teens 
from Drug Court participated in a new 
Promising Artists in Recovery Program 
workshop, and I'd been invited to attend. 
‘The scattered pieces of fragmented glass 
are the same kind of glass a friend once 
gave to me, ten years ago, which sparked 
the idea Stained Glass Summer. The girls 


lean forward and want to know when they 








can read my book and if I will autograph 
it for them. I keep glancing at Missy May, 
hopeful my story will ignite an interest in 
her. She never looks up from her writing. 

The girls pass around my book and 
ask if P'll write about them. Maybe, I say, if 
I have the courage, like them, I will write 
about my life and the poetry workshop. 
Again, I look to Missy May, but she does 
not look up and continues to write. 

At the end of the hour, Missy May is 
still writing. I ask her if she'd like to read 
her poems aloud and she declines. “You 
keep them,” she pushes them toward the 
end of her desk. “For that book.” Her 
words sound as if she can’t even remember 
the names of our books, the ones she has 
been published in and once waved around 
the room so proudly. 

As I lean over to pick up a poem, 
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Missy May's voice speaks softly. “I wrote 
them for my daughter.” 

“You should keep these,” I say, 
without reading the words. “Give them to 
your daughter.” I smile at her. 

Missy May doesn’t argue with me. She 
slips the poems inside her manila folder. 
“You wont see me anymore,” she says. 
“Tm eighteen in another two weeks. I’m 
moving over to the County jail.” 

I want to reach over and hug Missy 
May. I want to tell her to take care of 
herself. I want to tell her things will work 
out, but I don't know if they ever will. 
And as I watch her walk out the door for 
the last time, hands grasped behind her, 
leading the other girls back to the unit, 
I see the big gang girl who didn’t write 
poetry and I softly say good-bye to her in 
the empty classroom. 








Danny Earl Simmons 
WRITER'S BLOCK 


My writing desk is an unhinged metal door from a public restroom stall. 

No metaphor. It’s two, three-drawer file cabinets perfectly spaced so as to 
hold one slightly dented beige public restroom door flat across their tops. 

It’s my frugal wife’s favorite I-told-you-so (didn’t cost us a dime). The trick 

is situating the left-over hole from the now removed locking mechanism 
somewhere at the back and covering it with a printer or a picture frame or 

a pencil-holder or some other such functionality capable of hiding a non- 
necessary hole without falling through (don’t try putting the hole in front 

and using it as a cup holder). The setup fits nicely inside a clothesless clothes 
closet with bi-fold doors that keep the entire affair out of sight when the blear 
of staring at a blinking black curser on a blank white page starts to define 
your style. Well, it conceals everything except the rolling desk chair, which 
spends most of each day looking like the thing that just doesn’t belong as it 
sits empty between the closed closet doors and the wooden Winnie-the-Pooh- 
sheeted crib that is the real reason for this poem. 














Christopher Partin 
THE FLAME LIKE MusTANG 


he Flame cackled like a madman. 
It threw tendrils of orange and red, yellow and blue around the darkness. 


Within its confined space, where it lay shackled and imprisoned, it consumed 
branches of primordial colossi. Its bed of leaves and heavy logs were encircled by ash and 
stone, making it improbably difficult to grow beyond its regulated confinement. 

Once considered a Destroyer of Worlds, the Flame traveled across the countryside, 
blazing through the wilds like an elemental incarnate. It flew along with the Sky and the 
Earth, a god in its own right, and there was little Nature could do to stop it. If the Flame 
wanted the thicket gone, it would slice through it like a sword in flesh. It would create 
a henchman to do its bidding—Ash and Smoke and Blackness. These three would run 
alongside it, sometimes beneath it, sometimes in its wake, always on its path. 

But then, somewhere in history, the Flame became controlled. It was forced to heat, to 
cook, to forge. Instead of the rampaging, wilding animal, a mustang galloping along, free 
to explore the reaches of its galaxy, it became broken. A saddle was placed on its back. It 
was beaten and branded. Metal shoes were nailed through its feet, and it was placed within 
stables, awaiting the day it would no longer be useful, and be put down. If it was lucky, 
every now and then it would escape its stables and run along the fields. It would bask in 
the moonlight, its inner strength pouring out, without the confinements of its veritable 
prison. But this escape was always short lived. The Flame would inevitably be captured and 
beaten for its insubordination. 

The imprisoned fire, throwing flashes of light like cavepaintings around the darkness, 
cast out its tendrils in a last ditch effort to free itself. It went against the bars of its pseudo 
cage with brute force, with a hope of tomorrow, where it would once again become a 
maelstrom of cyclonic power. It struggled and waved, tossed pieces of the hive mind 
into the night. Some lonely spark, careening for a civilization of individuals similar to 
it, dreamed of Flame so great and massive it would make the wrath of other forces feel 
weak in comparison. The spark turned a dry, long-forgotten leaf, something so delicate 
and trampled, into a savior. It became a vessel of travel, bringing life with its crippling, 
withered body. 

The fire was finally free. 

It shambled along the leaves and dry grass, gaining traction as it went, filling the acrid 
summer night with the greatest orange it had seen in some time. The Flame knew that 
the cosmos, looking down with its twinkling eyes, was rooting for it. It ran through the 
collected shrubbery, making a trail from its prison to the waiting forest. And this forest, 
sitting in its ancient, sentinel way, welcomed the fire. It would hurt, it knew, and obliterate 
everything not of itself, but that was just its way. 
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The Flame galloped. In its running in the crazed darkness, there was little to keep it at 
bay. It was free, running like the wolves among the trees, howling with their peers. It gained 
momentum. It stretched its stiff appendages out, catching everything in brilliant holocaust. 

It became a firestorm. 

And the feel of the wind! The brilliant stars, overlooking its triumph! It went along, 
gleeful in its tear, breathing in the world around it. Nothing could compare to such things, 
to the world, silent in its being, bowing down. It had been so long, too long, since it had 
felt the bark of standing, living trees. It was a juggernaut, toppling the empires of ancients. 

But uncontested victories rarely last. 

Eventually, the people came. They came in droves. They brought trucks and uniforms, 
hoses and buckets. They brought a chemical compound, used solely to choke the Flame into 
submission. They harnessed the power of the Lakes and Oceans—the water of the world—in 
much the same way as the shackled Flame. They were prepared to fight, and to never give up. 

All to slay a giant. 

They tied a noose and expertly threw the lasso. But the Flame like Mustang didn't 
become the Wrath of God by being taken so easily. It screamed and rampaged. It ate 
through the forest, consuming everything and anything in its path. It even tried to devour 
the people, their trucks, their equipment. Nothing worked. It was as if they had shields of 
impenetrable glass, invisible force fields blocking its way. So it threw waves of heat at them 
instead, tried to drive them mad with thirst and exhaustion. 

But they were relentless. They kept coming. 

The fight lasted days. At first the mighty Flame had the edge. It had the strength of a 
giant. But the end result was inevitable. 

The Flame dwindled. Once a great and powerful being, a Chaos of Worlds, it slowly 
dissipated against the perpetual onslaught of human combat. It was attacked from all sides, 
surrounded by merciless soldiers. Once a rampaging machine, a primeval titan in its hunt, 
it became crippled and helpless. It faded fast. 

And as it lay, dying, it called its calls into the void of wilderness. Daylight showed 
through, and with it went the numerous stars, the spiral arms, the visible galaxy. Clouds 
rolled across the sky, dark and angry in their coming, until they broke open and threw 
down javelins of rain, piercing through the Flame’s skin. The humans continued their 
attack long after its surrender. They showed no mercy. Water, chemicals, and faceless killers 
surrounding it in a hailstorm of death. 

The last of the fire, struggling to breathe, coughed and flickered helplessly. It looked 
up one last time at that sky, and through the cloud cover, it thought it saw a remaining star, 
a straggler of hope, a bridge to a different world. 

And then it was buried, alive. A boot came down, crushing its already broken body. It 
was the end. The Predator of Overgrowth, destroyed. 

Maybe. 

Or maybe its spirit would still roll along the veritable everything, waiting, biding its 
time until it could once again escape its stable. Maybe it would grow again one day, and 
run along the fields, feel the breeze along its orange and red mane, and scream its screams 


into the world. And maybe then, it would finally be free for good. 
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Wayne FE. Burke 
QUESTION 


“How do you get to the cemetery?” 
the guy asks. 

“Well,” I say, “you got to die first, 
then they carry you there 

in a box 

and plant you 

somewhere, 

according to whatever 

you're named; 

then they put a rock 

over the top of you 

and charge you 

for the rock 

and the plot 

and the box, 

and then they give you a hair-cut 
every once in a while 

plus a drink, 

and there you remain 

for perpetuity 

which 

is a long goddamn time. 

Any more questions?” 
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Robert Brake 
IF THE TRUTH BE 
KNOWN 


eyond the usual assortment of fibs, 

tall tales, varnished facts, locker room 

boasts, and other exaggerations, we 
Americans are awash in prevarication. There’s 
a whole lotta lying goin’ on. And that’s very 
disturbing, since most of us were taught to tell 
the truth. 

Imagine, however, what would happen 
if everybody suddenly became compulsive 
truth-tellers, as happened to actor Jim Carey 
in the movie, Liar, Liar. Our whole society 
would collapse like a $4.98 lawn chair under a 
300-pound bishop. 

What would happen, for instance, if 
everyone had to be honest about, say, the death 
of a rich, prominent local businessman or 
politician? 

The cause of Mr. Departed’s death, listed 
as heart failure, might now be—eating like 
a pig, drinking like a sponge, and trying to 
simultaneously satisfy a young wife, blonde 
secretary, and voracious mistress. Departed’s 
doctor, attending the stricken degenerate at his 
deathbed and billing $3000, would scale down 
his fee to $250, plus medicine. 

No more oozing unctuous sympathy from 
the mortician, either. To the grieving wife/ 
mistress/secretary, he would say: “Whadda 
ya wanna package the old worm-bait in? 
Personally I'd advise ya to skip the fancy 
casket—don’t throw $5000 to the worms— 
and take a plain pine box. Once we start 
shoveling the dirt, who'll know?” 

Totally-honest Mrs. Departed would reply: 
“Yeah, give him something cheap and skip 
the fancy stuff.” The minister, also obliged to 
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tell the truth, would mutter some funeral 
comments about how the good Lord loves 
all his children, even those who rarely 
attend church services but always shower 
guilt money on the church. 

The local newspaper would print an 
obituary that reads like a cross between 
Boccaccio’ Decameron and a United 
States Senate investigation of campaign 
financing. The truthful obituary would 
lead to a real Senate investigation of half a 
dozen wheeler-dealer cronies of Departed 
who happen to be former Enron officials 
and big-time contributors to a recent 
presidential campaign. 

This would upset a lot of political 
apple carts, depriving apple-cart makers 
of much-needed business. Senators would 
now be too busy to kick around political 
footballs which, of course, would hurt 
the football manufacturers, who feel the 
economic pinch where it pinches. 

Pigskin dealers would also be hit 
hard, so they would cut back on pigskin 
purchases from farmers. And when you 
create a situation that hurts the American 
farmers, youre in for really big trouble. 

Yes, if any one person, group, or 
industry started being totally honest, it 
could hurt all of us. Caught in the grip 
of compulsive honesty, art critics would 
have to start telling the truth about ugly 
minimalist blobs, passing for paintings. 

Hollywood producers would have to 
survive without the soul-soothing of yes- 
men who, stripped of their daily bread, 


would go back to car-washing, soup- 
slinging, or prison. Hollywood would 
become a morass of dullness haunted 
by the ghosts of withered egos and slain 
pretensions. Gossip columnists would 
now devote their modest talents to 
kindergarten classes. 

That steamroller honesty, of course, 
would be hard on the children who would 
be deprived of their belief in Santa Claus, 
papas great strength and wisdom, and 
mama's near-sainthood perfection. 

Now stuck with the truth, kids would 
discover that dad’s just a wage grunt who 
drinks too much and shoots off his mouth, 
and mom’s a bunny-brained bimbo who 
enjoys giving dad a hard time just for the 
hell of it. Parents, of course, now must 
admit that their kids are not adorable 
angels and budding geniuses, but little 
brats who might become average. 

And to contemplate the effect of 
total honesty on the institution of 
marriage itself is to make one shudder. 
Nobody would be  woolly-brained 
enough to even get married, once they 
realized they have to fess up about their 
real motives during courtship. 

For the sake of our children—and our 
children’s children—we must muster up 
some good-old-fashioned determination 
to keep right on lying. Because if nobody 
married anybody else, our children would 
all be illegitimate. And we have enough 
bastards in the world already. 

No lie. 
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Bruce M. Dustin 
WHILE TRYING 


Al tratar de 

a con cuidado 
articular 

un diagrama 

de propiedades 
podria ser 
modificado 

para definir 

las coordenadas, 
para definir 

las contantes, 

para definir 

los valores 

de la perfeccién, 
de repente me doy cuenta 
que he encontrado 
en ti. 

Es como 

las estrellas 

son matematicos. 








While trying 

to carefully 
articulate 

a diagram 

of properties 

that could be 
modified 

to define 

the coordinates, 

to define 

the constants, 

to define 

the values 

of perfection, 

I suddenly realize 
that I have found them 
in you. 

It’s like 

the stars 

are mathematicians. 
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Kyle R. McCarthy 
BOOKENDS 


You are a bookend, 

and I am the other, 

and in between 

are all the tales of our love and adventure. 


Alan C. Batchelder 
ANGLES 


This is that kind of day 
when angles of the earth invert 
A time when nature's laws conspire 
to countermand intention 
When gravity itself makes choice 
of what will fall and what will stay 
Where obstacles emerge-create 
adversity where none had home 
A day when pollen rules the ebb 
and flow of every taken breath. 


Unconsidered words are heard 

to sting. Then ears themselves recoil. 
Unintended harm is done, 

unknown but for a sound of pain. 


This day will have its day, 


will run its course without deliberation. 
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Laura Sellers 


Dap 


Papa, padre, pater, daddy, father. 
No, just dad. 


I only have one. Forever. 

He held my hand. Lifted me up. Showed me life. Steered me rightish. 
Disagreed, believed, disbelieved, grieved, promoted, smoted, elevated, 
experienced, delivered, argued, valued, disabused, refused, but never recused. 
Snored, explored, not bored. 


Straight-shooter, right-winger, a true-believer and truth-seeker. 
A fish whisperer and hunter king. 


Pun-lover, knee-squeezer, editor-teaser, an “I cannot believer her” griever. 


Ghost peppers, Irish setters, golden retrievers and Welsh terriers. 

Preacher, teacher, agent, policer, top secret SWAT stuff, gotta guard the “dam” stuff. 
Sheriff, then sheriff, then back to the secret agent training stuff. 

Big feet, but he’s semi-sweet. 


Ya know when you screwed up, but ya know when ya done right. 
Oh, watch the grammar. 

He was the ultimate tough stuff with a piss poor constitution. 
Consternation was often his middle name. 


When he was mad, duck. When he was proud, just wait for the bear hug. 


He liked his puns and fun. 
Laughed like a big boy should, ate and drank like a big boy shouldnt. 


Dad, you are who I aspire to be. 
Damn you for leaving early. 


Thanks for the life and love you brought to the party. 
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Emily Johnson 
FEET IN THE RIVER 


submerge. But we resist in favor of cigarettes and conversation. ‘The cigarettes used 
to be strictly for special occasions (full moons, thunder storms, the smelt run) but they 
were becoming a necessary friend, the exhale of smoke carrying memories from our depths. 

“Do you remember,” my sister asks, “when papa caught us with those cigarette stubs, 
when we were little and the barn workers left them in the gravel?” I nod. We had picked 
them from the ground, awkwardly slipping from between our two fingers, inhaling a 
perceived adulthood. Our father was not happy and it was made clear to us that perceived 
adulthood would need to be obtained in other ways. 

The stiff paper crackles as I draw in breath and contemplate what to tell my sister. 

“He smoked, you know.” The words unfold from my mouth, creased from their 
repetitious circulation in my mind. “When you were little. And before.” I hold my breath 
and watch for signs of comprehension from the corner of my eye. She’s standing on one 
foot, the water wrinkling around her knee, folding upon itself. She is still, holding the new 
information, tasting it like dust in the back of her mouth. Our father is a severe Baptist 
and his life is painted with the rules of the church, rules that he painted on our skin at 
birth, rules that I ferociously scrubbed away leaving raw the skin underneath. 

We are close now, together after my absence in her youth. We became friends over 
the death of a cormorant three years from Easter. We never talk about our father, a topic 
that lingers at the edge of my mind whenever we are together. She adores him due to his 
complete presence in her life and devotion to her existence. But my experience is with 
a different man, and the strong urge to vomit the hypocrisy I see in his treatment of his 
children at different times in his life is only contained by the side of me that is careful with 
her, the side that hesitates to dismantle a childhood belief in fairytales. 

My sister remains silent and still and my heart pinches, I worry I have told her a truth 
too harsh so I rush to bury it. 

“Do you remember that day at the River? The cormorant was tangled between the 
boards in a gap of the dock. You tried for hours to save it, the beak tearing bits from your 
arm and the blood soaking into your Sunday dress.” 

“We both cried, at first for the bird and then for us.” 

This death that we had witnessed and struggled to beat had reminded us of the fragility 
of life. I had left when she was young, only returning for the occasional obligatory holiday. 
During these stiff visits, I never spoke to my father, never let my eyes fall on his face. Even 
through my absence, my sister and I had an indivisible fiber that bound us and it was 
painful for us to be apart. As we experienced the lifeblood beat out of the bird, we cried 
for our lost time and I sewed myself back into her life. 


- T he current pulls at our knees and sucks our toes, a constant invitation to go deeper, 
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“Tt amazes me how much a death can change life,” my sister says. Her eyes are focused 
on the layered hills across the water. The evening fog is unsure of itself, climbing and 
stretching to reach the stars, pooling into the crevasses, slipping between twining branches 
and down the hollow throats of elderly tree trunks. 

“T think we needed each other,” she muses. “We just didn’t know how to make it 
happen.” The water is running its fingers over our rounded stomachs, the combined efforts 
of a rising tide and a fading resistance to pull. 

We did need each other. We were thirsty for one another, like a boat too long on 
the dry earth. 

“Why did you leave?” Her question is pure innocence, no accusation, just an honest 
curiosity and yet it constricts my chest to realize that a world of pain and hatred is a 
mystery to a person I hold dear. This is a battle I have dug my fingers into for so long, a 
battle I realize now no one else is fighting. 

“Do you remember the night I left?” I ask. 

“Of course,” she says, looking at me with large eyes that closely resemble my father's, 
making me look away. “It was the night of Papa’s promotion party. All of his colleagues were 
there. And church friends.” She smiles faintly at the memory. “We danced and Mamma let 
you wear the smallest amount of makeup.” The smile fades as she reaches deeper, pulling 
up the decayed memories from their burial places. “I remember teasing you about the boy 
you liked. The makeup was for him. I went to sneak us cake from the kitchen but Mamma 
took me for a walk in the garden. I tried to go back in but she kept leading me further 
away, hard hand on my wrist...and when I finally returned, you were gone.” Her face is 
blank. “I didn’t understand.” 

I push my toes deep into the mud, the grains sticking in raw, un-callused areas. My 
sister had not seen my father’s consumption, an attempt to surface his social side but that, 
in the end, dragged up a pathetic imitation, the kind that broke and cursed, hit and slurred. 
This side of our father hid in a tall glass bottle. This side of our father temporarily shed the 
church rules that bound his life and released the suppressed feelings, an undercurrent of 
disdain. This father was invisible to my sister, so young she remained oblivious, whisked 
away to a garden before the glass broke, the shards sticking in my bare feet and a rose 
colored handprint blooming on my cheek. “Look at your daughter,” my father would say, 
words stumbling from a tongue saturated in alcohol. “She’s nothing but a whore, a red- 
lipped, dark-eyed Jezebel.” That night he slept on the kitchen floor in a pool of his own 
vomit, glass splinters woven into his hair, wrapped in a cloak of righteousness. 

“He impressed me,” I say slowly as I move deeper into the arms of the river 
“with his ability to shower me in religious persecution while perfecting the art of sin 
in his own actions.” My sister follows me, the night water now swelling around her 
shoulders. She has artfully arched her wrist above the surface and the soft glow of the 
cigarette embers fall on ripples. 

“Did you know,” she exhales smoke, “that he’s dying?” 

I can't speak. The moon is rising, the black lace of branches leaving a birthmark on her 
face. I watch the fir needles spin and drift before me and I look for the future in the 
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dredges of the river tea. They are reluctant to reveal their secrets and I am left with an 
amplified emptiness. 

Death must delight in moments like these. She sits and, with bony fingers, stitches a 
seed of feeling into the dark soil of resentment in my chest. The seed, when watered bya 
threatened existence, flourishes like a beautiful weed, latching on to the original idea and 
changing its identity. How do I replace years of disdain with love? 

“You know,” my sister says, “you can choose which memories to hold on to.” She stares 
at me with my father’s eyes, waiting. 

oe 
“Do you remember...” my lips part and the words breathe out of a place I had forgotten. 
“Do you remember the time when papa drove us to the River's edge to feel a summer 
thunder storm at midnight? He held our hands and our hearts beat in rhythm with each 
other and the sky.” 

We are smiling and our hearts are warm. Her fingers lace with mine underwater and 
we take the final steps. 

We are both submerged, the water permeates our skin and fills our ears with a pressing 
silence. I open my eyes. The full moon cups the water in golden palms, illuminating my 
sister's face. She is smiling and we have found common ground in the depths of the River and 
I let my memories swell up inside of my chest and exhale them, the current sucking them 
away to a place that has no hold on me. It amazes me how much a death can change a life. 





Stirling Gorsuch - Rain Dance 
Reduction linocut 
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Florence Sage 
PARADISE LOST 


My lips habituated to kissing after a solid minute 
or two or three on yours, languorously as we like it 
for a peaceful good morning in bed, 


my sated body starts up a familiar twitch, 
embarrassing me. Am I that restive, that shallow, 
wanting to leave this exquisite pressing of lips 

for something, anything else, let me go? 


Just the one foot wiggling back and forth 
for release from our glowing embrace 

that I'd long for greatly if you took it away 
from me because of what I’m doing now, 
a fool with an errant foot. 


Anticipating something else, that foot, 
change of pressure, change of scene, 

let’s get up and make some coffee, 
because, don’t you think, even in heaven, 
unmitigated bliss can get to be a yawn. 














Calandra Frederick 
THE EDGE OF THE WorRLD 


Christopher Columbus’ opportunity came when he stood on the edge of his world 

and made the choice to face the fear of monsters, others’ criticism, financial loss, 
and self-doubts. He could have accepted what others believed, that his world was flat and 
ended just beyond the shoreline’s horizon. But he didn’t... 

“And do you know why?” ‘The teacher asked staring at our emotionless faces. She'd 
lowered our 12" grade textbook to her lap, as she perched on the corner of her abused 
wooden desk. “Because sometimes, as scary as leaving the home you know is, what you 
discover out there is better. You have lots of possibilities you can’t possibly have here: 
money, opportunity, jobs, meeting new people...” 

“IT bet the Native Americans would disagree,” I mumbled from the back where I 
hunched down in my chair twirling a long strand of hair. I stared at the jeering notes 
from students whod graduated twenty years ago that were still carved into my desk. ‘Their 
broken sentences were the only thing theyd been able to contribute to this school. 

“lm sorry, what?” Our teacher, fresh from college, huffed. She, like all the other 
teachers whod come before her, was here for her two year learning stint before she had her 
experience and could leave. Itd make for a great resume... 

You survived them? Well, then you can work anywhere! See, outsiders didn't 
permanently move into our community, and inhabitants didn't think they could ever leave. 

“T just meant that if Columbus had stayed home, the native tribes that he wiped out, 
would have been able to keep theirs,” I shrugged. 

“T think youre missing my point...” 

“No, I get it,” I replied, squirming slightly. The twenty other students, hunched in 
their desks, peered confusedly over their shoulders at me. I wish I hadn't spoken, but it 
was too late to take it back now. The only thing worse than talking with an outsider, was 
letting them win a debate. 

Clearing my throat, I explained, “You said we should be like Christopher Columbus 
and leave this place.” 

“Exactly,” the teacher said sighing happily, glad that her message had been heard and that 
this hadn't turned into a fight. Her premature smile showed how little she understood us. 

“But,” I said now looking at my classmates, “what you're really saying is that our town 
isn’t worth living in.” 

Every set of eyes narrowed, except for one. The teacher opened her mouth to protest, 
but it was too late. Simple truth was our town was a lot like one’s mother: you could talk 
shit about her, but no one else better chip in. : 

“And actually, I think you got your metaphors mixed up,” I said, sealing her fate with 


A t some point, in every person's life, a life changing opportunity presents itself. 
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the class.“Sounds to me like you think we're the dumb natives that need to be shown how 
to really live. Which I guess means that you must be Columbus, here to exterminate our 
primitive ways.” 

“Oh, I get it now,” one student said threateningly, turning to face the paling teacher. 
Her pressed and pricy suit jacket had already been a clear divide between us, in our 
hand-me-downs, and her. Now her thoughtless words were the last any of us would hear. 
Whatever her future lessons would be, there was no way we'd listen to someone who had 
looked down her nose at us. 

A knock at the classroom door made her jump slightly. “Come...come in,” she stuttered. 

Our lanky student office aide entered the room eyeing everyone suspiciously. His thin 
frame was the same as most of us, no fault of our own. We could all be the poster children 
of community solidarity, similar clothes, haircuts, weight...but his unnatural presence 
suggested that someone's differences were being called out. No one was ever asked to come 
to the office, except for the occasional social worker meeting asking about your home life. 
Those always ended with the same results. What’s this mark? Hunting accident. Case closed. 

The aide looked over the stubborn gazes staring back at him until he met mine. “Her,” 
he said pointing accusingly. “They need her in the office.” 

I received a few side glances as I stood up and made my way down the narrow aisle. 
Feet stuffed into worn tennis shoes inched out into my path, more than willing to help 
remind me of my place. I stepped over them without any problems. For now, they weren't 
meant as judgments, just a gentle reminder. “You're just like us,” they said. “Don’t for one 
minute think youre better.” 

Following the aide into the office, I started for the conference room where there was 
usually someone from the state waiting for me. I gave a quick glance over my visible skin 
for any unnatural tints of coloring. There were none that I could see. 

“Not in there,” he said watching me. “In here.” He pointed to the counselor's office. 
Outside her closed door was a map of the U.S. with the title “Going to College” above 
it. Only four students’ names were posted next to it. Looking closely at the names, I 
recognized the town lawyer's, doctor’s, and two of our teachers’ kids. 

Cautiously, I knocked on the door once. At the sound of a muffled welcoming noise, 
I pushed the door open. “Come in,” our school counselor beckoned. “Sit down. We have 
something exciting about your future to discuss.” 

I lowered myself down onto the hard metal chair, perched on the edge and ready to 
bolt if need be. Her job was almost a free paycheck. If the uncomfortable and left-over 
furniture was evidence enough for how few people ever used her services, the nearly empty 
calendar was another. I could see that my upside down name, scrawled in pencil, was the 
only one written down for the week. 

“So,” she began. “As you know, last spring all the Juniors took the SATs. Usually our 
students’ scores are nothing special,” she said this leaning towards me in an exaggerated 
whisper. “However, I was overjoyed to see that your scores have gotten you recognized by 
several colleges!” 

“Oh really?” I asked. “What'd I get?” 

“You never looked when they sent back your results?” She looked slightly disgusted 
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Actually, I had. But no one had ever gone over with us what it all meant. My score of 
2070 was just some random number printed ominously on the paper. 

You did well,” she sighed. “And since your documented address is no longer the place 
where you are living, schools have been sending letters of interest here.” 

It was true. We usually ended up moving every six months or so, whenever mom 
found a new boyfriend to take her in. The new guy we were living with worked nights, so 
my two younger siblings and I got the house to ourselves. Honestly, I preferred it that way. 

“Here,” she said handing mea stack of envelopes, college emblems pressed prestigiously 
on the corners. “Do you realize how lucky you are? These colleges will pay for everything. 
You could break the cycle. Be someone your little brother and sister can look up to.” 

I could feel my cheeks flushing, embarrassed by her words. My mom may have never 
graduated, and my father may have only been present during my conception, but I knew 
our counselor was no better. 

“Tt didn't help you,” I spat. “Far as I can tell, you may have gone to college, but you 
ended up back here, no different than any of the rest of us.” Our counselor may have been 
born and raised amongst us, but she was as much an outsider as our teacher, which made her 
worse. She knew my mom, had gone to school with her, and then left her behind for college. 

“Excuse me?” she asked, voice rising. “I did something with my life, unlike most 
people in this town, and then I made the choice to come back here to make a difference.” 
She threw the rest of my letters at me, and then she muttered, just loud enough for me to 
hear, “Lots of good it will do you though. End up pregnant with three kids, different dads 
for each one, just like your mother.” 

The final bell, announcing school was over, sent me out of my seat and through her 
door. I clutched the small pile of letters, my tickets to freedom whether I wanted to admit 
it or not, and refused to look back at the traitor who had given them to me. 

Outside the school, my younger siblings were waiting for me. Sissy jumped up and 
down waving a piece of colored paper, most likely an art project from her first grade 
classroom. John just looked down, frowning at her. As a 5" grader, he was beginning to 
recognize he may not want to be seen by others around this frantic kid. “Look what I did 
today,” Sissy hollered. “I need to show mommy, right now!” 

I smiled, taking the carefully colored paper, an abstract drawing of our new living 
arrangements. “Hmm, good job Sis. Let’s see if Mom’s free.” I handed back her drawing, 
and together we headed down the only street from school into town towards the bar. 

Even from a distance, I could see her leaning against the outside wall, facing us, 
smoking a cigarette. John looked across the street, at the sky, his feet, anything but at our 
mother. Our mother may not be much different than most of our classmates, but there 
was still a slight shame that lay over us. Not a burden weighing you down, but some 
unexplained presence you couldn't quite shake off. 

The door to the bar opened, releasing country songs of cheating women, and a man 
staggered out. He blinked at first, eyes adjusting, recognizing that he had gotten drunk 
way before nightfall, and turning, looked at my mother’s backside. In a tight, short black 
skirt, I could only imagine the great view he was getting. He smiled and reached both 
hands to squeeze her rounded rear. Without hesitating, my mom turned around and hit 
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him upside the head. He staggered across the street still grinning with my mother shouting 
after him, “You better’ve left me a great ass tip!” 

Laughing at her own joke, she looked at us as we approached. I’ve never had a poker 
face, and I know she saw my distaste immediately. “You'll get used to it,” she said, winking. 

“Look what I did!” Sissy shouted, handing her paper to my mother. 

My mother took it in one hand, cigarette in the other, and smiled down at her 
youngest. “It’s beautiful, baby!” 

“Whatd you mean by that?” I asked. 

“Hmm?” She handed the paper back to Sissy, inhaled and blew the smoke between 
us. “Oh, that. Just that you're almost done with school. There ain't gonna be any more free 
meals after that. You'll need a job.” 

“But why the hell would I ever work here?” I said finally understanding her meaning. 

My mother’s smile fell. Pointing her cigarette at me, her lips pursed, she asked 
accusingly, “You think you can do better than this?” 

“Colleges want me. I could leave.” I threw the words at her, waving the letters still 
clinched in my hand. Truth was I didn’t know what I wanted, but I knew, as shameful as 
it might be, I didn’t want to be like the woman standing in front of me. 

“They'd eat you alive,” she hissed, dropping the cigarette butt and stepping on it, 
emphasizing each dig of her toe. “People out there are monsters. They won't care about 
you. They just want to use you.” 

“How’s that any different than here,” I said, eyeing the rowdy noises from inside the bar. 

I felt the slap before I saw it. “This is your family. Don’t you ever think youre better than 
us! Cause youre not,” she spat. She turned and reentered the bar, door slamming behind her. 

Sissy reached for my hand. Her lip was quivering, upset by what she saw, but she'd 
forget about it soon enough. She always did. 

“Come on, let’s go get some dinner,” I said, turning. 

Instead of returning home, we took our corndogs, potato wedges, and ICEEs, 
purchased from the local gas station, with us as we walked up the hill to the one viewpoint 
that overlooked the town’s limits. Sissy and John sat, laughing, as they slurped and burped 
on crushed blue ice, and I, dropping down into the spring grass, eyed the road leaving 
us behind. It stretched out on flat lands, an ocean of green grassy waves, before dipping 
into the edge of my horizon. I had never reached that point before, that speck where my 
knowledge of the world ended. But now I could... 

I took one of the letters from the pile and eyed the address. It was stamped, like a 
passport, to some state I only knew from its name on the map. I turned the letter over in 
my hands, finger sliding under the sealed flap. Sissy’s laughter made me stop, my finger 
just pressed under the corner, touching the promises they were making me. 

I pulled back my hand and rested it on the land I already knew. The school counselor 
was wrong. If I left now, I wouldn't be a hero to my siblings, I'd be a traitor. 

Tucking the letters into my pocket, a memento like postcards reminding me what I 
was missing, I picked up my corndog and bit into it. The world might be round for some, 
but in this town, for me, it was flat. 
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Lance Nizami 
Mina, NeEvapDa 95 


Today I saw wild horses 


‘Today I saw a genuine member of the Boozefighters motorcycle gang 
Today I saw a white-blaze sunset, hidden behind a tower of lentil clouds 
Today I saw a field of giant hummocks, man-made, ammunition-laden 
A vast field of hummocks I saw, out there in sageland 


Today I saw the ghosting-towns; the homes abandoned, longtime boarded-up 
Today I saw the ghosting-towns; the paintless wooden shacks, all falling over 
Today I saw the ghosting-towns; the broken plastic storefront signs; gas stations, ruined 
Today I saw the ghosting-towns; in each, a single small café— 


Each town has just one small café; closed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, sometimes Wednesday— 


Today I saw the ghosting-towns; the backstreets silent, rarely trod upon 
Some truck may drive each backstreet once a day 

The worn-out shards of broken bottles fit amongst the gravel grit 

The grinding isolation; ghosting-town 


The travellers’ cars and trucks rush through, no longer are there limits to their speed 
Perhaps a single store survives; they sell the rocks and antique souvenirs 

“We're Open!” states a sign that's optimistic 

“We're Open!” says the town, but now it’s near to twilight, closing-time 


Today I saw wild horses 
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Ellen Greenfield 
Tue PICTURE ON THE WALL 


brushed past her chair as they hurried up and down the corridor where she was parked. 

Unresponsive patients like Josephine were moved into the hall outside their rooms 
twice a day to give them a change of scene. It was part of the treatment plan to fight against 
the vegetative state that a stroke had left her in. She was lifted out of bed and placed in the 
chair that cradled her frail body and was left to stare at the pale green wall. 

Since she did not move or speak, most people assumed she could not see or hear. 
Josephine did not try to signal to anyone that she could still do both. The doctor knew, 
of course, that Josephine held onto vestiges of both those senses but he had no idea how 
much she saw or understood of the small space that was now her world. 

No-one else even thought about whether she knew what was going on around her. The 
nurses and aides were too busy to do more than medicate her, tend her bodily needs, and rotate 
her in bed. And twice a day they moved her into the corridor and left her facing the wall. 

“Thank God they don’t shove me in front of the television,” thought Josephine. The 
thing she feared more than anything else in her reduced, ridiculous life was being left in 
front of a T.V. with The Price is Right invading her interior space, the only private part 
she had left. 

Josephine’s monotonous routine was not even interrupted by visitors, for she had 
none. When she had first come to the nursing home a year ago, her son and daughter-in- 
law had visited occasionally but the visits soon stopped. 

“She doesn't even know we are here,” her daughter-in-law had complained. Her son had 
put down the newspaper he was reading long enough to gaze at his mother’s vacant face. “I 
guess youre right,” he had sighed. After that, he visited alone once a month. Now even those 
visits had ended, and Josephine was left alone with her thoughts and her memories. 

One afternoon, when the aides came to push Josephine into the hall, there was a 
janitor outside her door replacing a fluorescent light so she was parked a little further down 
the hall than usual. She was about to settle back into mentally preparing her grandmother's 
recipe for tomato gravy, one of the activities she insisted her brain preform daily to keep 
it exercised, when she realized something was different about this wall she was staring at. 
Instead of the blank toothpaste green wall she was used to, there was a picture. 

The picture hung just at the right level for Josephine to see without moving her head. 
It depicted a lush and sunny garden hanging over a sandy path that meandered along a 
brilliant turquoise sea. On the path, a single figure stood gazing out at the peaceful waters 
lapping a rocky shore. Although the picture offered no identifying clues, Josephine was 
sure it was a path she had once seen along Lago Maggiore ona long ago visit to her relatives 


in Italy. A feeling of immense relief and happiness flooded into her brain. ‘The feeling had 


osephine sat in the therapeutic contour chair staring at the wall. Nurses and aides 
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been absent for so long that for a moment Josephine did not recognize it and feared her 
body was attacking her with another stroke. The fear subsided when she realized she was 
still able to see the picture and hear the chatter in the hall. Relaxing a little, Josephine 
allowed her gaze to return to the picture on the wall. 

She was left in front of it for an hour. It was the best hour she'd had since the stroke. 
Josephine willed herself into the painting. She wandered down the path, smelling the 
flowers on one side and feeling the soft breeze off the lake on her other side. As she wandered 
down the path, she saw that the figure staring out at the lake was a handsome young man. 
Just as she was getting close enough to call out to him she felt herself being yanked away 
from the picture. Her chair was abruptly spun away from the wall and returned down the 
corridor to her room. As she was wheeled through the door she thought she heard the 
janitor muttering that he would have to come back to replace the whole lighting fixture 
tomorrow. Josephine prayed that he would be outside her door when it was time for her 
morning session in the corridor. 

The next morning, the routine tasks of preparing Josephine for the day seemed to drag 
on forever. Finally, the aide who always spoke in a loud sing-song voice crooned to her 
that it was time to go to the corridor for her morning change-of-scene. The aide went to 
the door and yelled down the corridor to another aide to come and help her lift Josephine 
into her reclining wheel chair. Once settled in her chair, Josephine tried to look into the 
corridor to see if the workman was back on his ladder outside of her door but the bulky 
body of the aide arranging a blanket over her legs blocked her view. 

Finally, the aide moved to the rear of the chair and propelled it through the door. There 
was the janitor, right where he had been the day before, struggling with the light fixture that 
had, Josephine saw with relief, not repaired itself overnight. The aide commented under her 
breath about “how some things take forever to get done around here,” and swiftly pushed the 
chair down the hall to the exact spot Josephine had been parked in the day before. 

She took a moment to settle down before forcing her gaze upward to locate the 
picture on the wall. Overnight, when she had slept, the beautiful scene had come alive in 
her dreams and she had walked along the path towards the young man, listening to the 
comforting sound of the modest waves that lapped against the shore. When she lay awake 
in the middle of the night, she worried that the workman would be done by the time she 
was wheeled out to the corridor and she worried that she would never see the lake or the 
flowers or the young man again. 

Now she was back in the painting, hurrying towards the young man. Josephine was 
determined to reach him today, so she walked down the path more quickly than she had 
the day before. 

She caught up with him just as a sharp breeze began to churn up the lake and little 
white caps appeared on the edges of the small lapping waves. She and the young man 
laughed as a spray of water landed at their feet. They began to walk together and they 
talked. Josephine was surprised at how quickly the old language came back to her. She 
hadn't spoken this way since her grandmother had died over forty years ago but now the 
words all spilled out. She understood what the young man was saying to her too. Carlo 
was his name, and he told her where he was from and was in the middle of inviting her to 
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visit him when Josephine heard her name called. 

“Come on now, Josephine,” said the aide with the sing-song voice, “time to go back 
to your room.” She whipped the chair around so fast that Josephine almost felt as if she 
would not have time to get back from the picture into her chair before the aide pushed 
it down the corridor. 

Outside the door to her room Josephine was amazed to see the janitor in a heated 
conversation with the nurse who supervised the floor. She only heard snatches of their 
words as she was wheeled past the door. The nurse was saying, “How long can it take...” 
‘The janitor was replying that he had been “pulled off the light repair job to...” 

Then she heard him say, “after lunch a couple of hours at the most.” 

The aide settled her back in bed and clicked on the T.V. as she left the room. Josephine 
moaned internally and probed the part of her brain the stroke had left intact for fragments 
of a poem she had long ago committed to memory to block out the loathsome chatter 
emerging from the T.V. The poem made her think of Carlo and she spent the next few 
minutes plotting her actions for the afternoon trip down the corridor. The T.V. noise 
didn't disturb her anymore. She was focused intently on what she now realized she had to 
do. The bright glow from the flickering screen was still lighting her narrow face when she 
completed her plan and fell into a fitful sleep. 

After she woke, Josephine was surprised at how calmly she took the usual activities 
that preceded her afternoon trip to the corridor. She knew the janitor had returned to the 
light fixture outside her door. She had heard him tell the aides he would be done in an 
hour or two. Now that she was being lifted into her chair, though, she was boiling with 
internal excitement. 

When she was finally left alone in front of the picture, her calmness returned. As she 
gazed up at the picture, a feeling descended upon her that was unlike anything she had 
ever experienced before. Her hands, which arthritis had curled into a claw like fist, even 
before her stroke, opened up with ease. Her feet felt like they were resting against the soft, 
warm body of her beloved cat, Milky who had died years ago. Around her bony shoulders, 
Josephine felt a warmth, the same as the warmth the fur stole her husband had given her 
on their silver wedding anniversary gave her on a chilly night. 

All these sensations came together for her as she calmly but with great force of will 
propelled herself into the picture on the wall once more. ‘The force of will she realized had 
to be greater than it had been before because Josephine had no intention of ever coming 
out of the picture again. 
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Emily Linstrom 
FLIGHT FOR VALERI 


city : 
where wretcheds on their knees are met 
with minimal pity : 


Well, who doesn’t want to be Gatsby’s green light? in dancehalls 
I coughed up fire & toad jewels, fooled myself 
into thinking decadence was beauty— 


but we find ourselves a little bored with beauty, 
a little bound to it, a beautiful charge 
you wish would grow up already. 


How is it so hard to accept 
that love doesn't always dress 
like Dorian Gray 
or say the right words when you need them, I mean 
be who you secretly wished you could be? 
(how quickly be becomes pseudonym 
instead of person) 


I came to the Graveyard of the Pacific 
to bury the boxes of prior selves— 
mismatched, fantastic, 

and utterly useless; 


I declared myself a castaway. 
Sometimes, you see, it’s necessary. 














forgiveness : the strangest of jettisoned cargo : 
impervious to all the wretchedness, 
the Victorian vocabulary that wears me well : 


my body : an outline : a sea to atone for. 





Sarah Valeri - Never Knowing We Sink Side by Side 
Acrylic paint 
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Ruth Zschomler - Shining through the Darkness 


Photograph 
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Wayne Downing 
SUSAN STERN 


found this book, “With the 

Weathermen,” and it’s all about the 

student protest scene in Seattle in the 
1960's. And it’s a very sad thing for me, 
because Susan Stern wrote it, and I read it, 
and now she’s dead. 

She died two weeks before I pulled 
her book out of a box somewhere, and it’s 
breaking my heart, really, because I can’t 
go back anymore, and now I really know 
her, and now I’m trying to remember my 
faith, and it’s like my house was on fire, 
and all I could save was a photo album, 
and years later I go to open it, and all the 
pictures are missing. 

I miss what the poet calls her “pilgrim 
soul,” and I miss my one shining moment, 
a certain time that became the core of my 
life. To be young, for me, was a time of 
heat and fantasy. It was a time to dabble 
in monsters. So much could be put inside 
our heads, and would be put inside our 
heads, as soon as we got around to it. We 
believed you could not be an artist and not 
want to die; you could buy your pain, you 
could pour it out and mix it, but the hurt 
was all your own. 

Today, people like me have let their 
insides tiptoe away. I cant remember 
what I was supposed to do on this earth, 
I suppose someone told me once, like 
somebody yelling at you just before you 
jump out of an airplane. “Pull, pull!” 
they're crying, and it occurs to you, after 
youve jumped, of course, that you're not 
quite sure what that means. And so I'm 


just moving, I guess, trying for that soft 
spot on which to land, hoping I'll hit the 
oasis and not the desert, hoping I won't 
land in a pile of scorpions, and find out 
they look just like me. 

I think it was the French writer Victor 
Hugo who wrote, “There are two kinds of 
people: those coming in and those going 
out. Now I finally know what that means. 
And I don’t know why time is suddenly so 
angry with me, but I've lost my intensity, 
and there's nothing left to take its place. 

These days I’m wondering why we 
all seem so hungry for order. We tear 
down trees and put them back again 
after all the animals have left. We're 
peeing into bottles because our teachers 
and our bulldozer drivers will turn into 
dope fiends if we don’t. We've forgotten 
the wisdom of the heart. We don’t share 
secrets, not even with ourselves. And we 
dont trust freedom anymore. 

“Every subject’s duty is the king's,” 
says Shakespeare, “but every subject's soul 
is his own.” For that to be true, you have 
to be consistent with your morality. You 
dont’ kill people that look different. Silent 
things are not stupid things. Unused 
things don’t always need using. You don't 
take things simply because you can. And 
you are not the sum of the things you own. 

Our steps often grow smaller as 
we age, and our dreams are made less 
fashionable, more reasonable, more like 
the things we already know. All of what 


we craft in our mind seems so simple, so 
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logical, so secure. I’ll move this thing one 
way (the way I know people will want). 
I'll turn this a little to the right (I’ve seen 
it happen, I know I have); I'll scrub this a 
little harder, Pll sand this a little more (it’s 
okay, I’ve got lots of time). 

And then... 

And then nothing. A little change, 
perhaps, from one pocket to another. 
A touch of gratitude, a nod of thanks, a 
small smile. Another day, another meal, a 
trip downtown, a hard pressed eye against 
the shopper's glass. A deep breath, a turned 
step, and home. 

But so we go. And so we shall, dressing 
ourselves in wrinkles of sadness. And the 
only steady pole, the only lash made fast 
against the wind, is love. One heart plus 
one heart, making one heart. Laying soft 
against the night, holding back a tearing 
word, a promise of faith. ‘There is no safety 
in the world, none at all, save a head 
against a pillow, face to face, flesh upon 
flesh. To love someone is to share your 
spirit. There is no other way to count your 
steps into Heaven. 

The French philosopher Voltaire said 
that his job was to make men “less foolish 
and more honourable.” I would add to 
that the following: You must remember 
to always live in a good place, with lots 
of trees that shed their leaves in the fall; 
you should have a big front porch with a 


swing and two (not one or three) rocking 
chairs; you have to appreciate good apple 
pie; you must curse the loud radios from 
the cars that go buzzing by; you have to 
live in a place that has seasons, where 
the weather changes a lot and people put 
their snow tires in the garage next to their 
bicycles. You have to like being near water; 
you should be afraid of flying, but more 
afraid to tell anyone. You should drive 
something small and not red. You have to 
talk to animals and not be surprised if you 
think they talk back. You should have a 
big rock somewhere close by, and be able 
to tell stories about it. And when you are 
old you should wear hats, and have cookies 
in the house all the time. 

I'm saying these things because of 
Susan, and because you're being forced 
to listen. We're all making little traces in 
the sand; we're all trying to shout when 
we talk, and hoping the echo lasts a long 
time. There might not be much more to 
life than that. To lend a hand is to chip 
away at the shell surrounding your soul. 
To build upon your memories is a good 
sin. You must remember, never be too 
reasonable. 

It’s taken me nearly fifty years to write just 
this much. Maybe I'll have more to say, 
but not for a very, very long time. 
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Ric Vrana 
SHIP REPORT 


Someone bothers to take note and report. 
Morning, before the sun, I take the air. 
From the left, on the river, moves a ship. 


She broadcasts daily on coastal radio. 
First broken shards of sunlight, a color... 
Bulk freighter enters port under the bridge. 


“Today,” she says, “We have six ships in port, 
color more blue than red, cyan light,” 
I watch the pilot ship’s human transfer. 


“and ten coming in and eight going out,” 
which streams under clouds but above the east hills. 
I watch the pilot ship return to port. 


She relates estimated times of passage. 
In this sideways light all is as an oil painting. 
Navigation was a priority of the nascent republic. 


Going on, she lists their cargos and origins. 
The light is special at the edge of the continent, 


promoting trade or defense, depending on the hour, 


tells us what cargo awaits at what upriver port. 
The blue-gray-green continental edge, 
interior nation craves entering shipments. 


She concludes with the marine weather forecast 
forecast today again of more gray-blue-green. 
Bulk freighter sits days in the anchorage, awaiting berth upriver 
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and a feature piece on a maritime topic. 
What colors are injected by the next otherworldly ship? 
Without, since nine-eleven paranoia, customs clearance. 


She'll report again this news tomorrow. 
The river will wake to another color, another light. 
Like prisoners, foreign sailors now forbidden shore leave. 





Josef Glover - Malmo 
Ink and graphite 
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Ric Vrana 
CECELIA 


Cecelia came last night to me in a dream 
those forty years since we've seen each other 
evaporated with the question, 


“Whadya been up to?” 


She'd heard about my move west 

the graduate school, marriage, and the kids. 
I'd heard about her marrying my best friend, 
her boys, the divorce, the belly dancing. 


On a trolley trestle spanning river piers 

we walked together in the evening commute. 
She asked what I did for a living 

I thought I knew but could not remember; 
began recounting every job 

since the days we were teenage friends. 

But what do I do now? She asked again, 
testing my suddenly strange impairment. 


Only the past and not the present 

was present. 

At her car we drove to a crowded place 
of girlfriends and people I didn’t know. 
I dissolved in the din 

and recalled the night we slept together 
locked inside the high school gymnasium. 
Cece smiled at me from across the room 
remembering something similar. 

She looked older now, 

older than she ever became. 

It’s been some years since she passed. 
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I woke wondering why her, why now, this dream? 
Certainly I know where I presently work and, 
there was no night in the school gymnasium. 


What seed had my brain nourished last night? 


If it’s true the dead live whenever we think of them, 
what happens when they, out there someplace, 
think of us? 


James Dott 


PELLING Gel enG PA Nias 


When I pass him I try to look away, 

but fail and stare at legs like trunks of trees, 
arms thick branches, “How heavy?” I cannot say, 
breasts spill over belly—such immense obesities. 
How can the heart, the lungs, the knees sustain 
this weight of four, no five, average men? 

Is it gluttony, sloth, escape from pain? 

Against years of gaining how can he win? 

Is his fate to be smothered in self? 

House bound, bed ridden, awaiting his end— 
Or can he cast away this morbid wealth, 
embrace the years he would need to spend 

on diet and treadmill to fight his way back 

to fell the giant like David, like Jack? 
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Mason K. Brown 
WHEN A DOUGLAS-FIR TREE FALLS 


named you “Douglas.” I assumed, 

being born shortly after World War 
II, it was in tribute to General Douglas 
McArthur. 

“Because I liked the name,” she said, 
giving me her usual unsatisfactory answer. 
Like knowing was none of my business. 

So, I tentatively embraced my own 
supposition. 

The more decades I spent with you 
living amidst the dense Oregon forests 
of Douglas-fir trees, many of the giants 
growing, thriving and falling in our own 
yard, the more I realized how similar you 
were not to Douglas McArthur, but to 
the mighty yet vulnerable conifer which 
made the Pacific Northwest so lush, so 
vibrantly verdant. 

Few people know, I believe, the 
Douglas-fir tree is not—not a fir tree, that 
is. Botanists have been unable to classify it 
with all its uniqueness, so needing to place 
it somewhere taxonomically, decided 
to call it a “fir” tree. And you, Douglas 
Hessen, are not a “Hessen.” Oh, it’s not 
because of your uniquenesses, though 
there are plenty of those, but instead dates 
back to the immigration of your family to 
the United States in the 1800s. They came 
to assimilate. They abandoned their multi- 
syllabic, mostly vowel-spelled Syrian name 
for one selected at random, which they 
believed sounded decidedly American. 
Like the Oregon state tree is a pseudo- 
fir, you and your family, for multiple 


| asked her once, your mother, why she 


generations, have been pseudo-Hessens. 

Like the mighty evergreen spreading 
its tangle of roots outward just below the 
earth’s surface to give it balance as the 
trunk stretches ever skyward; so you, too, 
turned your feet out as your gangly frame 
lengthened. The Douglas-fir stretched 
its far reaching limbs out away from its 
trunk parallel to the ground. You, too, 
held your arms away from your body 
as you learned to walk and navigate 
unassisted. Unbeknownst to your family, 
while your brain developed in the womb, 
an abnormality formed that would make 
stability—sure footedness—an unknown 
factor in your life. For many years you 
coped, compensated. No one knew how 
you struggled to survive the elements of 
life most others took for granted. 

As you aged, the anomaly in your 
brain began to reveal itself in new, more 
devastating ways. You could hide it no 
longer. Like the winds of a winter storm 
blowing across the Coast Range break the 
limbs off the Douglas-fir trees and suck 
them from the ground by the roots, the 
winds of seniority did likewise to you. How 
many times did I find you fallen in the yard 
or in the hallway, unable to lift yourself, 
unable to remember yourself? Me? 

Painted with an “X” on its bark, a 
fir tree awaits the ravenous teeth of the 
logger’s chainsaws. Overcome with anxiety 
and fear, unable to feed or dress yourself, 
eventually unable to swallow, the doctors 
marked you like a tree for harvest. You 
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were placed on hospice. 

Now, in bed at night, I lay my head on 
your pillow because I no longer have your 
robust chest, covered with Doug-fur that 
I so loved to rest my weary self on. That 
place where I found comfort, shelter. No 
Doug-fur covered arms entwine around 
me while I replay the day, eventually 
falling asleep. 


Lonely. Abandoned. Desperate. Is this 
how birds of an endangered species feel 
when a Douglas-fir falls in the forest and 
they lose their nesting site? 

When a Douglas-fi(u)r falls in the 
woodlands or the forests of humanity, 
even if no one is around to hear it, the 
sound waves echo in my heart and around 
the world forever. 





Nancy Cook - Calligraphy Tree at Cape D 
Photograph 
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Ann Ornie 
BEING YELLOWSTONE 


Snow falling melts as soon as it touches the ground or is held 
in the glove of leaves and grasses or willows. 


Lucky stars of ice sizzle with steam gone quicker than one can count 
as billows of vapor rise from thermal pools or are pushed up 
with the force of vents sent from deep in the earth. 


I imagine traveling down to the core if I were to slip into the yawning opening, 
fingers sliding past layers of stone and soil, to the very first layer, 
to ever see the newborn sun’s wobbly rays. 


Snow swirling above like leaves into the air thousands of feet above me, 
knowing well that in the history of this beautiful sacred place 
my life is barely a molecule of vapor falling from an infinite sky. 


Bodies of water crusted with silica thriving and teaming with heat seeking thermophiles. 
Minerals flow like lava moving slower than sight downward from mountainsides, 
a marriage of life between the earth and the air that welcomes it. 
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Dmitri Swain - Untitled 
Pen and ink on paper 
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Melissa Eskue Ousley 
SELKIE 


e wasnt like the other middle school boys, forever wrestling in the hallways at 

school or chattering about a favorite football team. Luke didn’t even play football 

at recess, though at twelve, he was growing tall and broad-shouldered, and looked 
the part. He towered over the other kids, but he never bullied them. He rarely spoke to 
them at all. 

Whenever Molly met with Luke’s teachers, they all seemed to say the same thing. 
“Your son is bright, but he doesn’t participate in class. He’s a good boy, but he seems...” 
At this point there was usually a pause. “Like he’s in another world.” 

Molly knew what that meant. Luke was the same at home. Quiet and easy-going, 
but disconnected. She had to remind him to make eye contact when he was speaking to 
people. She had to remind him about a lot of other things too, like wearing his jacket 
on cold days and matching his socks. She often found herself smoothing his hair, trying 
to tame wild curls that stood up no matter what she tried. Luke never bothered. Molly 
suspected he didn’t even notice. 

He loved to read and got good grades, but he didn’t have friends. For a long time, 
Molly thought it was just a matter of getting him to socialize. She reached out to other 
parents in Luke’s class, and invited children over to the apartment. Luke didn’t get into 
arguments with other kids, but he never quite connected with them either. 

When she bought the new video game Luke wanted, Molly had suggested he invite 
one of the neighbors to play. Connor was as close to a real friend as Luke had, though he 
could be bossy. The first thing Connor did after coming over was make a rule about which 
boy got to play the game first. He, of course, got first turn. Much to Molly’s annoyance, 
Luke seemed content with this arrangement. 

Molly allowed this to go on for thirty minutes before she chose to intervene. It was 
Luke’s game, after all, and at this rate, he'd never get to play. Was it bad parenting to hope 
he'd get angry enough to speak up for himself? Probably. But he was almost a teenager and 
he was going to have to learn to fight his own battles. Not that day, but someday. 

“You know, boys, there’s a two player feature,” she had said. “Luke, why don't you and 
Connor try it out?” 

For a moment, she wasn’ sure if Connor would relinquish control, but then he paused 
the game, looking slightly miffed. “Did you see me beat that guy? I was almost to level four.” 

Luke looked up at Molly and smiled before grabbing the other controller, and she 
decided intervening was worth it. Even with her and Robert, her ex-husband, Luke had 
never shown much affection, so she cherished what she could get. Real hugs were hard to 


come by. When she hugged Luke, he'd wrap his arms around her and pat her back, but 
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it was an automatic response, something he'd been trained to do. Unsolicited physical 
contact was rare, but when her son did reach out to her, Molly felt things could change. 

She knew they probably wouldn’t. Luke’s official diagnosis was Unspecified 
Pervasive Developmental Disorder. That meant his pediatrician knew something was 
wrong with her son, but wasn’t sure what. Molly had done her own research, thinking 
perhaps Luke was autistic. 

“Possibly,” Dr. Erickson had said, “but it’s difficult to know for sure, based on his 
symptoms. He may be somewhere on the high-functioning end of the spectrum.” 

Molly also knew there were more questions than answers when it came to autism- 
spectrum disorders. “What can I do to help him?” 

“Talk to his teachers, work with them on an education plan.” 

Molly nodded as though she agreed, but kept her doubt to herself. She wanted help for 
her son, but the last thing she wanted was to label Luke, burdening him with a diagnosis 
that would follow him throughout his academic career. Her younger brother had been 
diagnosed with Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder at the age of ten. The stigma that 
came from being labeled as hyperactive followed Matthew like a stink he couldn't wash off. 
Even once he was on medication and sitting still in class, their mother got complaints from 
teachers. Molly didn’t want that for Luke. She figured he faced enough prejudice having 
to wear second-hand clothes. “What about his other developmental delays? He still has 
difficulty with balance.” 

That was an understatement. Luke had trouble with all of his gross motor skills. He 
couldn’ run. He tried, but it was as if the muscles in his legs couldn't get in sync with each 
other, causing him to stumble. Molly couldn’t count how many times he‘ fallen down or 
run into something. And he didn’t seem to feel pain like other kids. If he was crying, that 
meant he had gotten hurt bad enough to bleed. It was the same with other sensations— 
heat, cold, the discomfort of wearing wet clothing—Luke didn’t seem to notice when it 
was pouring rain and he came in the house shivering because he'd once again forgotten to 
wear a Coat. 

But all that was nothing new. It wasn’t the first time she and the pediatrician had talked 
about Luke's physical challenges. Dr. Erickson gave her the same answer she'd given before. 

“T can refer him to a physical therapist,” she replied. She must have seen the hesitation 
on Molly's face, because she added, “But I know your insurance won't cover it.” 

“Unfortunately, no. It won't,” Molly said. With a high deductible, therapy would be 
out of pocket, and on a single income, Molly couldn’t afford it. 

Dr. Erickson shook her head, resigned. “The best thing I can recommend without 
therapy is to keep him physically active. Go for walks. Take him swimming. Expose him 
to new sensory experiences.” 

‘That was when they started walking on the beach. Luke balked at first, wanting to stay 
home and play his video game. It was all he talked about when he did talk. But once he 
took off his shoes and felt the sand on his feet, something changed. He seemed to wake up, 
to connect with the world around him. 

Molly thought he might enjoy investigating the mounds of kelp washed up on the 
beach or searching for a sand dollar, but Luke headed straight for the water, as if he were 
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drawn to it. He didn’t say a word, just waded in. 

Molly followed, suppressing a squeal as an icy wave washed over her ankles. She looked 
at Luke. He didn’t seem to mind the cold at all. He stared at the incoming tide, and then 
turned to her. She nodded. “You can go a little farther.” 

Luke took a few more steps, jumping in surprise when a wave washed over the hem 
of his swim trunks. He looked up at Molly. His eyes were wide, mildly alarmed. Then he 
laughed. It was a sound Molly hadn't heard for weeks. 

Molly took his hand and led him into water that came up to their waists. She cringed 
as cold water coursed over her torso, but seeing a smile on Luke’s face was worth it. It was 
only April and the Pacific Ocean was frigid. The water wouldn't get much warmer come 
summer, but she would brave the cold every day if she could see her son like this. 

She showed him how to jump with the dark green waves, bobbing up and down 
when a bigger wave covered their shoulders. He learned quickly, adapting to the feeling of 
weightlessness. Soon he let go of her hand and was body surfing on his own. 

As he gained confidence, he started to venture into deeper water. “Don’t go too far,” 
she warned, fighting an incoming wave to move closer to him. She didn’t want him getting 
into water that was over his head. She was a good swimmer, but if a rogue wave swept in, 
she wouldn't be strong enough to pull him back to shallow water. 

He stopped, and then stood still, staring out to sea. She followed his gaze to see they 
werent alone in the water. 

A small, gray harbor seal bobbed in the surf ten feet away from Luke. It watched him 
with large black eyes, but didn’t swim away. Luke turned his head to look at Molly, and 
gave her the biggest grin she'd ever seen on his face. Her breath caught. He looked like a 
different boy, fully alive and engaged in that moment. 

The seal dove under an incoming wave, disappearing. The smile on Luke's face faded 
as he jumped the wave. He scanned the surface of the water, searching. Then, once the 
wave passed, the seal popped up again, this time closer to them. Luke laughed. Then he 
ducked down and popped up, mirroring the seal. 

Molly found herself laughing too. She'd never seen her son connect with anyone the 
way he was with this little seal. And the seal seemed to be communing with him as well, 
playing this game of bobbing with the waves. It was like the two of them were old friends, 
a wild animal and a boy who was wild in his own way. A boy who was more alive in the 
ocean than he was with people, who was, in this moment, more seal than boy. 

After a few minutes, the seal turned and swam away. Molly suspected that was the last 
time they would see the little seal, but she had no doubt she and Luke would be visiting 
this stretch of beach again. 
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Emily Ransdell 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


after “Blackbirds” by Deborah DeWit 


Where do they sleep? 

When we return to our cars 

do they slip between blankets of reeds 
and yellow sky? Do the murmurs 

of marsh frogs and the echoing coos 

of barn owls soothe them to sleep? 

What quiets their flit and preen? 

At dusk, crickets click in the grass 

like bedroom doors being softly closed 
and the blackbirds untuck their heads. 
They gossip like schoolgirls about the visitors 
who came that day. Our long legs 
amaze them, our bright fleece feathers, 
and varied calls. When we unhinge 

our wings and raise the glass to our faces 
for a closer look, they are highly amused. 
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Kathie Hightower 
EVACUATION 


my legs thrown over one arm of the 

chair, lost in the land of Narnia. 

The apartment is quiet this afternoon. 
I get up to mix up a glass of Tang, the 
orangey powder making me sneeze as I 
pour it in the glass. 

Then I realize, the sewing machine 
sound had stopped, for a long time. I take 
my Tang and walk into Mom’s sewing 
room—well, their bedroom, really, where 
she sews. She’s making me a dress for the 
first day of school. 

Mom has the red and green plaid 
material pushed beneath the needle, with a 
hand on each side so she can feed it through, 
but she’s just sitting there staring at the wall, 
no rhythmic sound from her foot pedal. 

Her face looks funny. 

“Are you okay Mom?” I ask. She does 
a little shake with her head and says, “Of 
course I am. Hey let’s get supper going. 
Your dad will be home soon. Want to help 
with macaroni and cheese?” 

After dinner, and after Nancy and I 
do the dishes, I’m back to my chair and 
my book. My brother Boohi is outside 
playing. Nancy is in our room, probably 
writing in her diary since I’m not there. 

Mom and Dad are in the kitchen with 
the door closed, which is weird. We never 
close the door unless we have company 
and want to hide the mess in the kitchen. 
I hear bits of words coming through the 
pass-through window between the kitchen 
and dining room. I sneak over, crouched 


| ’m sitting at the apartment window, 


low as I move and sit cross-legged beneath 
the opening where they can’t see me. 

“I’m not going, Joe,” I hear mom say 
in that voice that means you better not talk 
back, “If you're staying, we're all staying.” 

“Aggie, be reasonable,” Dad says, “this 
isn't like the Airlift; we have kids now.” 

Leaving? Why would we leave 
Berlin? It’s our home. 

I love it here, now that I have friends 
at the new German American school, Bjorg 
and Ulrike and Karen. Plus we get to use, 
depending on the season, the indoor and 
outdoor Olympic pools, jumping off of the 
tall diving platforms. And we can take the 
bus everywhere for free, with our military 
ID cards. And there's the Grunewald, right 
behind our apartment, with miles of trails 
for us to ride our bikes on through the 
forest. 

I walk into the kitchen. My parents 
stop talking. 

“T don’t want to leave.” 

“Leaving? Who said anything about 
leaving,” Mom gives Dad a look, “Hey, 
bedtime. Where’s Boohi?” 

“Outside,” I say, “I'll ring the bell.” I love 
to ring the big copper bell holding it by its 
long wooden handle. I lean out the window, 
clanging the big bell. It’s loud! Every mom 
in our apartment building has a different 
sound to call kids home. Mom doesn’t want 
to walk down and back up four flights of 
stairs to get us from the playground. 

Nancy comes home from hanging out 
with her friends the next day and motions 
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me into our bedroom, a finger to her lips. 

“Everyone is talking about it!” 

“About what?” 

“The East Germans put barbed wire 
across the city...they’re going to block us 
off from everything!” 

“Block who off?” I don’t get it. 


“West Berlin, stupid, everyone in it. 


Julie’s dad said they're going to evacuate 
all the American families, fly us back to 
the States.” 

Evacuate? I know that word. ‘That’s 
what happened to the kids in The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe. Whey were 
evacuated from London in World War II. 

“Are we at war?” I whisper. 





Amanda Hanlon - Apartment (Green) 


Linoleum print 
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Danny Earl Simmons 
THE GRAY-HAIRED Man Ho.pInc 4 SIGN AT 


THE INTERSECTION OF HIGHWAY 34 AND INTERSTATE 5 


His tongue is thick, heavy 
from old age and a lifetime 
of getting things wrong. 


His middle is thick, too, 
a rub-worthy source of pride 


and all he has left. 


The inside of his head 
is a thick roux of regret 
that makes sleeping a far too easy thing. 


His thickness stops, though, 
at the thinness of his lips, 
as tight and as revealing as his squint. 
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John Ciminello 
REMEMBERING AND FORGETTING 


I remember everything, 
false starts, oceanic rises, spectacular falls, 
the cruel word spoken during a stretch of weakness 
and the turning phrase of a friend recorded years ago and saved 
on my voice mail, 
I am an island of time, 
scribbling to hold a moment on paper, 
and then failing like a bad memory 
coming back around to knock the wind out of me, 
as if to remind me of all 
my second chances. 


And I forget everything, 
birthdays and lunch dates and passwords, 
the face of anger, the casual kindness of a stranger 
and the time it takes to let go and forgive, 
I belong to a generation of amnesiacs 
and absentee lovers 
adrift in place, living alone, 
in possession of a thousand keys 
and no way to recall 
which one opens the door 
to Paradise. 


Each night my brain pulsates a moon-phase during dreamtime 
to flood the neural pathways and uptake inhibitors 
with a chemical wash brewed inside the amygdala 
to bathe each memory in a pool of forgetting, 
in a sleep of omission and what remains 
becomes my story, who I am or who I think I am. 
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My Uncle Mickey never forgot, 
a promise, a friend, a debt, or his word, 
and in his 60’s he would call his sister, my grandmother, 
in the late afternoon from a payphone 
in downtown Passaic, New Jersey, 
“I don’t know where I am, Margaret. I can’t find the store 
where I left my house keys, 
so I left the car running in the street, 
and, Margaret, I don’t know how to get home.” 
Sometimes it's hard 
to remember. 


My Irish great-grandmother Agnes Brennan 
enjoyed Guinness and stevedores, 
bottom dollars and a well-told story, 
and she scolded the Irish drunks, 
the generation of wild geese longing for 
the old country as if green memory could erase 
looking into the eyes of a starving child 
or placing flowers in an empty soup bowl, 
a gesture of surrender as if beauty could banish hunger, 
Agnes Brennan liked to say where others drink to forget, 
the Irish drink to remember. 


In the early morning before waking, 
I remember and forget my place in the story, 
like spindrift curling in the wind 
or the erosion of waves reclaiming for the sea 
what time and matter cannot hold, 
I take my cue from the pelicans diving into uncertainty, 
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striking the surface in the nick of time, as if timing is everything, 
and in the morning I wake up to remember 

time as midwife to mercy 

and memory as the dust 

of my being. 


Sarah Hendrickson - Minerals 1, 2, 3, & 4 
Acrylic on plexiglass 

















Nancy L. Taylor 
THE RELEASE 


he took no joy in her daughter's 

release from the suffering of a life- 

ending illness. That her daughter 
was no longer suffering was indeed a relief, 
but who would know that giving birth and 
raising that happy toddler would come to 
this? 

Why, in her twenty-sixth year of 
being ushered into a world of motivation 
and acting upon the passions of her ideas 
would these headaches begin? 

There was nothing to prepare either of 
them, mother or daughter, for this sudden 
change of course. 

The prognosis stealing the walk up the 
aisle. The prognosis shattering her goals. 

This life was lived in the many 
remaining months with delicacy at first. 


Without ever forgetting what was there, she 
lived on in an interlude of borrowed time. 
There were close times, and contentment in 
the moments that were left. 

Quietly, the drums receded and the 
soft beating of wings summoned the hum 
of the mysteries. There she was ushered 
out as silently as she had been before, a 
whisper in the cosmos. 

Those that carried her, hearts full of 
grief and longing, scorn the invasion of 
these dark tailors weaving indelible strands 
of an unwelcome tapestry. It took her, but 
she also took it to its ending. 

Her mother would find moments 
of tending to the children of her other 
children, take solace with them, and slowly 
the garden would begin to grow again. 
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Evan Adams 
MAELSTROM 


maelstrom 

of the 
arts 

transcending eros 
time and _— space 


proud days 
in Greece 
arid air 
tyranny and implicit 
love among 
legionnaires 
the tiny ranks _ split 
open in 
onslaught 
maelstrom 
rain 


blood and sea. 


war against 
neighboring 
City states 
parades on 
main street 
flags 
and modern weaponry 
exposed. 
bankrupt. 


empty. 
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Susan Schmidlin 
SMOKED TURKEY 


ols hanksgiving 1980 was approach- 
ing. Newly married and recently 
moved to an old farmhouse where 
we were planning on living for many years 
to come, I felt it was a good time to invite 
friends and family for a celebration. I was 
particularly eager to impress my mother- 
in-law. Until now, any family get-togeth- 
ers were held at her place in the city. It 
was always dear mom-in-law who was the 
chief cook and order-giver; she ruled the 
festivities. 

I had a lot to live up to, so I started 
weeks in advance by cleaning everything 
including secluded closets, cupboards, and 
the back porch mudroom. Glassware was 
polished, pots and pans sparkled like new; 
finally it was time for the cooking to begin 
in earnest with two days of prep work. 

A complicated —_ brandy-drenched 
cranberry sauce was slow cooked before 
being stored in the back of the fridge. 
Dinner rolls made from scratch were baked 
and packaged. I did not dare run out of 
desserts, that faux pas could haunt me for 
years, so I pre-made pumpkin, apple and 
berry pies. They were safely tucked in the 
cooler away from anyone who attempted a 
taste test before the celebration day. 

Even ‘Thanksgiving morning was 
choreographed to the minute. The guys 
went out for a short hunt at daybreak 
with a plan to be back at the house by 3 
p.m., the in-laws were expected by 3:30. 
Everyone would have plenty of time to 
relax slightly before mealtime promptly 


at 4. This timetable was suitable to keep 
small talk to a minimum, thus avoiding 
awkward conversations between city folks 
and country folks. 

I had the oven going early with all four 
burners on the top of the stove cooking 
throughout the day with sauces, gravies 
and even a batch of fudge, just in case. 
Any lull in the cooking allowed for time 
to set the table and stock the beverages. 
The kitchen was humming with activity 
all day long, yet I had a gnawing feeling of 
dread that I was falling further behind as 
each hour passed. 

Everything was just about cooked 
when I started to worry that there would 
not be enough food. Quickly, I started 
boiling spuds for mashed potatoes just in 
case the scalloped ones fell short. 

The hunting crew showed up as 
planned at 3 p.m. They were busy cleaning 
their guns and equipment in the mudroom 
while waiting for the in-laws to show up. 

The feast was ready with the exception 
of the last item, the turkey. I had picked 
out a beast that was twice as big as any 
fowl I had ever seen. It was a glorious bird; 
lovingly basted every twenty minutes for 
the last seven hours with a flavorful sauce; 
it was within minutes of perfection. It was 
a good thing all the pies were made early, 
they would not have fit into the same oven 
as the monster turkey. 

The clock showed 3:30. I made one 
last check on the table setting just as mom- 
in-law and her entourage pulled into the 
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driveway. I ducked into the bathroom to 
peek at my appearance and smooth my 
hair. 

That’s when I heard an explosion. | 
popped my head around the corner to see 
a fireball shoot out of the base of the oven. 
Why the old range decided this very minute 
to go out in a blaze of glory is beyond 
me, but the fireball lit up the kitchen and 
careened into the bedroom. A blue cloud 
of acrid smoke filled the kitchen and the 
entire house smelled like burnt wires. 

I yanked open the oven door. There 
was the bird; I would say it was relatively 
intact, but it was rather hard to see for sure 
because the oven light was out. In fact, the 
whole house had lost power. The explosion 
took out the main circuit breaker. Without 
having time to assess any damage, all the 
in-laws were standing at the door. 

Thinking that maybe things were not 
as bad as first thought, I dashed across 
the kitchen and opened the door with a 
flourish. Blue smoke wafted out the door 


causing the in-laws to stop in their tracks. 
I tried my best to play down the situation, 
desperately hoping that no one would 
notice anything wrong. 

“Welcome!” I sang out as I grabbed 
mom-in-law’s hand and dragged her into the 
house. “The turkey is ready!” I think I may 
have been shouting by this time, as I wanted 
to be heard over loud coughing coming 
from both the in-laws and the hunters. 

I scurried to set up all the lanterns 
and candles around the dining room. I did 
admit that I had a little trouble with the 
oven as I directed my guests to sit down 
at the table. Mostly everyone was silent 
except for me chattering on as if fireballs 
are a common occurrence in my house. 
The rolls and desserts were about the only 
part of the feast that did not taste like the 
remnants of a nuclear disaster. 

For some reason, the in-laws have 
declined any more invitations to dinner 
parties at my house. 
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Alec Chapa 
EcHos OF INTELLIGENCE 


A seed, lying dormant in some dark forgotten place. 
Not breathing, but alive. 

The soil is too dry and desolate. 

But Patience— 

time brings the rain, and time heals the soil. 

A fertile environment grows. 


An idea, collecting dust in a cellar of books. 

Not thought of, it is forgotten. 

Not breathing, but alive. 

Too many wars to speak of it. 

Too busy a mind to notice it. 

Too foreign a language to recognize it. 

But Patience— 

While the intentional mind sets out to find its way, 

Only the wandering mind stumbles upon the unexpected. 
A fertile mind grows. 


Sprouting: the end of dormant hibernation. 

Rediscovering: roots take their place; an idea joins the human race. 
Spring: prosperity is the persistence of life. 

One seed sprouts and grows and flowers. 


One idea, one person, one moment, one glimpse. 
Then sharing and learning: the life of an idea. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 








Evan Adams has been writing in the Pacific NW for 
decades. Evan currently resides in Ocean Park, WA. 
In 1996, he published Seven Selected Poems. His 
friend Wayne Downing, who is also published in Rain 
continues to cajole him into submitting new material. 
Kim Rose Adams is a southern artist who traded 
in hurricanes and the comfort of familiar French 
Quarter culture for a land of organically grown 
everything and craft beer heaven. She works mostly 
in the medium of photography. Her custom designs 
are available at several gift shops in Oregon and 
Washington, Fort Clatsop National Historic Park, 
Astoria Column City Park, and a local brewery 
(Buoy Beer Co.). 

Alex Autio is a Brownsmead, OR native currently 
studying at Clatsop Community College. Alex is an 
avid musician and writer and loves to find creative 
inspiration from nature. His previously published 
works include “The Song of the Mountain” in the 
2015 edition of Rain Magazine. 

Alan C. Batchelder was the Clatsop CC Dean of 
Students from 1982-1986. He was also a Family 
Therapist for North Coast Counseling Services 
from 1986-2004 and a Seaside City Councilman 
for two terms. Alan is a five-time contributor to 
Rain Magazine. 

Rich Beveridge has been a math instructor at 
Clatsop Community College since 2004. 

Jan Bono is the author of the Sylvia Avery Mystery 
Series, set on the SW Washington coast. Books 1 
and 2 were released in October, 2015. These two 
tomes join another eight books she’s published 
since retiring from teaching in 2006. She has had 
30 stories included in the Chicken Soup for the Soul 
series, and has written for numerous magazines. 
www.JanBonoBooks.com 

Robert Brake is an Ocean Park, Washington, 
resident, and is a retired college teacher, freelance 
writer, and habitual truth-teller. 





Mason K. Brown resides in both Seaside and Forest 
Grove, Oregon. She has been published in Chicken 
Soup for the Soul collection, Help! I'm a Parent, Precious, 
Precocious Moments, Seeds of..., More Christmas 
Moments, Encountering Jesus, When God Makes 
Lemonade, Vista, The Secret Place, Apple Hill Cider 
Press, CAP Connection, and others. She writes two 
monthly columns for the Lincoln City News Guard. 
Kerri Buckley is from Kansas City, and is a freelance 
writer, poet, and artist. She currently lives in Portland, 
Oregon, and is studying Art History, English and 
printmaking at Portland State University. 

Katie Burgher is nineteen years old and born 
and raised in Clatskanie, Oregon. She grew up on 
old country classics and is one of country music’s 
biggest fans. She enjoys the great outdoors, hunting, 
singing, and playing guitar. Katie will be attending 
Oregon State University in the Fall of 2016. 
Wayne F. Burke’s poetry has been published 
in a variety of publications, including Rain, 
The Commonline Journal, Phantom Kangaroo, 
Brickplight, Insert, Meat For Tea, Dead Snakes, Lost 
Coast Review, Ink Sweat & Tears, and elsewhere. His 
two books of poetry, Words That Burn (2013) and 
Dickhead (2015), are both published by Bareback 
Press. 

Ben Chambers lives in Astoria with his wife Kim 
and two remarkable children. While providing 
college guidance through Clatsop CC's Talent 
Search program, he also teaches English at Seaside 
High School. This extraordinary haven is his home. 
Alec Chapa is a writer, sometimes of poetry, mostly 
of philosophy. He came from San Antonio, Texas, 
to Astoria to study philosophy and education with 
professor Seth Tichenor. 

John Ciminello has appeared in various publications 
including The SUN, Mentor, ANALOG, Salal 
Reader, and Rain. He is the author of Shrine Above 
High Tide (2009) and the founder of Uncle John’s 
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Books in Naselle, WA. 

Lynn Connor saw her first mountain when she was 
six. More than fifty years later, she and her husband 
moved to Oregon. Lynn's poetry has appeared in 
Poet Lore (translations from the Chinese), The 
North Coast Squid, and Rain. Her first love is writing 
for children. LanSu Chinese Garden in Portland 
published The Stones and the Poet, a story for children 
of all ages. Other stories appear on her website 
www.lynnbconnor.com 

Nancy Cook teaches writing and literature at CCC. 
She is the mother of one eight year old daughter 
and one three year old cairn terrier mix. She likes to 
go to rollerblading at Cape D. 

Ryan Crouter is a twenty-year Astorian and outdoor 
hobbyist. He finds peace in most extreme sports 
and get most of his motivation from nature. Ryan 
will be transferring to OSU Cascades from CCC 
in hope of pursuing a Bachelor's degree in Natural 
Resources to make a difference in the world. 

Adam Dean has lived in Astoria for about ten years, 
but is originally from the Seattle area. He has enjoyed 
drawing pictures for as long as he can remember. 
Deborah DeWit is an oil painter and photographer. 
Her work has been shown in Northwest galleries for 
over 35 years and can be found in corporate, private 
and museum collections around the country. She 
lives and works with her filmmaker husband Carl 
Vandervoort on the north Oregon coast where they 
are restoring a 95 year old farm house over-looking 
Nehalem Bay. www.deborahdewit.com 

James (Jim) Dott and his family live in a 100-year- 
old craftsman house in Uppertown, Astoria. He is 
a retired elementary teacher, and now devotes his 
time to writing, gardening, volunteering in a first 
grade class, and reading for Bedtime Stories on 
Coast Community Radio. Jim’s poetry collection, A 
Glossary of Memory, was published last year. He is a 
long-time contributor to Rain. 

Wayne Downing is a retired typesetter and 
bookseller living in Ocean Park, Washington. He 
is also a programmer on KMUN Radio and a 


columnist for The Chinook Observer newspaper in 


Long Beach, Washington. 

Bruce M. Dustin has lived in the Astoria area 
for the last twenty-five years. Before retiring, he 
worked full-time in the Warrenton School District 
as a Spanish/English teacher. He has spent the years 
following his retirement as a substitute teacher at 
Seaside, Warrenton and Astoria schools. 

Annie Eskelin has a Bachelors in Art from Eastern 
Oregon University, was a founding member of 
Waypoint Studios artist collective in La Grande, 
and the former executive director of the Union 
County Art and Culture Center. She is currently 
one of Astoria Visual Arts’ artists-in-residence. 
Melissa Eskue Ousley is an award-winning author 
living on the Oregon coast. Her debut novel, Sign 
of the Throne, won a 2014 Eric Hoffer Book Award 
and a 2014 Readers’ Favorite International Book 
Award. Her fourth novel, Sunset Empire, is set in 
Astoria. 

George Evans is a retired Professor of English from 
Pacific University in Forest Grove, where he taught 
for 30 years. He’s had over 15 plays produced in 
Seattle, Portland, and Phoenix. 

Laurel Fleet is originally from Colorado, landed in 
Astoria as a Plan B and is forever thankful for that! 
She loves fiber arts, printmaking and heading out 
the front door with a camera to explore the beauty 
of the NW. 

Calandra Frederick - When not trying to squeeze 
in a few spare minutes to write her own stories, she 
works as a middle school English teacher making 
students write and share theirs. This is Calandra's 
fourth short story published in Rain Magazine. 
Saga Freyr was raised on the Northwest Coast 
and has lived there most her life. She has several 
unusual hobbies and interests, including crafting 
paper skulls, LARPing, and hanging out at nursing 
homes. She still has not seen another vole since her 
first fateful encounter. 

Melissa Gardner is an artist newly exploring oil 
paint. She previously studied sculpture and has 
a Bachelor of Science in Art from University of 


Oregon. Melissa is currently a student at Clatsop 
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Community College studying Computer Aided 
Design and Historic Preservation. 

Chris Gilde is a former, local high school English 
teacher who has lived in Warrenton, OR, for the 
past twenty-five years. He fancies himself a writer, 
guitar player, lover of local jazz radio, and amateur 
zymologist. He also strongly believes in the Swiftian 
notion that “vision is the art of seeing things invisible.” 
Josef Glover is a Swedish/English immigrant and 
resident of Astoria. He is currently a second year 
student at Clatsop Community College. 

Stirling Gorsuch received his AAOT from Clatsop 
Community College in '13. He earned his BFA in 
Applied Visual Arts, summa cum laude from OSU 
in '15. Stirling is currently the Studio Manager 
at Atelier 6000, a printmaking studio and gallery 
located in Bend, Oregon. He is represented by 
RiverSea Gallery. 

Ellen Greenfield arrived in Astoria with her 
husband Ed Joyce last June after a lifetime spent in 
the New York-Philadelphia region. She has degrees 
in Fashion Merchandising and Group Psychology 
and started writing 10 years ago. Her non-fiction 
writing has been published in Primetime, an arts 
and culture magazine published in Bucks County, 
PA. She is currently writing a book on the history 
of New York City's garment industry covering the 
years from 1934 to 1965. 

Karah Griffin is eighteen years old, and has lived 
in Astoria her whole life. She has always had a 
strong passion for photography, and is currently 
attending Clatsop Community College in the hope 
of developing a career in photojournalism. 

Tracy Hale says wildlife photography is her passion, 
in addition to writing and sharing about what she sees. 
“Each day brings new possibilities, and new wonders!” 
Amanda Hanlon is a painter and printmaker 
working in San Francisco, CA. She received her 
MFA in Painting from the University of Washington 
- Seattle in 2007 and has participated in multiple 
group and solo shows nationwide. 

Mindy Hardwick is a part-time resident in Cannon 
Beach. Her work has been published locally in Rain 





Magazine as well as The North Coast Squid. 

Sarah Hendrickson grew up in the old-growth 
forests of Mount Hood. When not galloping across 
the High Sierra, she lives, makes art, and has been 
galloping across Astoria for three years. 

Kathie Hightower is a writer, author and speaker 
living in Manzanita. She co-authored two books 
for military spouses, and a gift book titled Simple 
Joys. She has written columns and articles for 
publications locally and worldwide. She is co- 
founder of the Manzanita Writers’ Series. 

Linda K. Hoard is a poet, substitute teacher and 
birdwatcher living in Lake Oswego, OR. She loves 
spending time on the North Coast in all seasons, 
and enjoys birding at the Cove in Seaside as well as 
the Necanicum Estuary. 

Rosetta Hurley has lived in Astoria for 30 years 
and never tires of it. Photography and poetry are 
ways she likes to experience this beautiful world and 
considers them to be contemplative acts. 

Emily Johnson grew up in Brownsmead, Oregon. 
She enjoys traveling but always finds her way back 
to the area. The natural beauty of her childhood 
home is woven into her artwork and writing. 
Michael Lee Johnson lived in Canada during the 
Vietnam era. He is now known as the Illinois poet, 
from Itasca, IL. He is a poet, freelance writer, and 
photographer. He has been published in more than 
875 small press magazines in 27 countries, and edits 
9 poetry sites. 

Mary Kemhus is a Seaside native returned after 
35 years of living everywhere from Guam to New 
York City. She lives in her childhood home, a 1910 
Finnish farmhouse with her two cats, Dot-to-Dot 
and Betty Boop. She enjoys riding her horse, Honey, 
writing, gardening and most of all, exploring the 
North Coast with friends and family. 

Jennifer Kemnitz is an herbalist-poet from 
Portland. A great defender of plant life, she can be 
roused at any moment to an impassioned discussion 
of its innate intelligence. Jennifer's work has 
appeared in VoiceCatcher, We'Moon, and The Kerf 
and has been anthologized by Poetry on the Lake and 
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The Poetry Box. She is also Poetry Co-editor for the 
Winter 2016 VoiceCatcher. 

Emily Linstrom is a NYC-based artist currently 
adventuring on the Pacific Northwest coast. Her 
writing and photography have been featured 
by/in Three Rooms Press, Nailed Magazine, The 
Literary Bohemian, Misfit Magazine and Yes Poetry, as 
October's featured poet. She is currently the first 
prize winner of Pulp Literature Press’ 2015 The 
Raven short story contest. Upcoming publications 
include Flapperhouse and Homestead Review. A 
burlesque & sideshow veteran, she has eaten fire 
and walked on glass for the likes of Cirque du 
Soleil, The Slipper Room, and Brooklyn Circus Co. 
Mary Lou McAuley lives in Astoria with her 
husband, Robert Paulmenn. Last year she published 
her first collection of poetry and prose, The Other 
Door: Poems and Glimpses. She is currently working 
on her next book. 

Kyle R. McCarthy was born in Wisconsin in the 
spring of 1987, and began writing soon thereafter. 
Currently he is living and working in Astoria, OR. 

Elizabeth McMaster is a student at CCC, and 
mom of three boys. She enjoys the natural beauty 
in the Astoria area. Liz likes to spend her leisure 
time writing, drawing or painting, taking pictures 
and road trips with her sons. 

Aleesha Nedd lives in Astoria where she enjoys 
singing and slinging coffee. 

Lance Nizami has no formal training in the Arts. 
As of 8 March 2016 he has 192 poems in print or 
in press (not online), some recent acceptances being 
with Westview and The Literary Commune. 

Pete O’Farrell’s collegiate rowing days in New 
Orleans ended. He then embarked on a journey 
that took him to Madagascar, Washington, DC, 
Afghanistan, Portland then to live in Astoria. He 
now lives in Portland with his dog Porter working as 
a Disaster Resilience Planner, hoping his rowing skills 
won't be needed in the next flood or other calamity. 

Ann Ornie is a North Oregon Coast native, 
gardener, creator, dreamer, wife, mother, daughter, 

student of herbalism, lover of old trees, the desert, 


animals, and native plants. She is also a National 
Park enthusiast. 

Christopher Partin is a mystical sort of fellow, 
who is still the uncontested wielder of the fabled 
thagomizer. He currently resides in Portland, 
OR, studying Creative Writing at Portland State 
University. He often spends his down time trying to 
catch the pesky fragments of stories with a net, but 
rarely succeeds. 

Robert M. Paulmenn is originally from the North 
East. He studied sculpture and painting at the 
DuCret School of Art in NJ. Robert also attended 
the Art Students League of NYC and the National 
Academy of Design also in NYC. His work can be 
seen at RiverSea Gallery, Astoria, Oregon. 

Evan Perry is a painter, print maker and 3d artist 
currently residing in San Francisco with his wife and 
two cats. He has a lifelong love of the Oregon Coast. 
Kimber Peterson is a northern California native 
who moved to Astoria to study graphic design. She'll 
be attending Portland State University in the fall and 
is still working on her weekly blog The Adventures 
of Elenore. This is her second year working on Rain 
Magazine and she is sad to leave it behind. 

Marie Powell is an artist from the Long Beach 
Peninsula. Marie studied with the late Royal 
Nebeker in the printmaking department of CCC. 
She owns and operates the Marie Powell Gallery 
at the Port of Ilwaco, Washington, and also shows 
her work at RiverSea Gallery in Astoria, Oregon, 
Gallery 903 in Portland, Oregon, and the Scott 
Milo Gallery in Anacortes, Washington, as well as 
fine art galleries in New Zealand. 

Robert Michael Pyle writes poetry, essay, and 
fiction, and studies natural history, from an old 
Swedish farmstead on the Washington side of the 
Lower Columbia. 2016 will see his second full- 
length book of poems, Chinook and Chanterelle, 
published by Lost Horse Press; and a 50-year 
retrospective collection of prose, his twentieth 
book, from OSU Press. 

Emily Ransdell is a part-time resident of Manzanita 


and a participant in the Writer’s Lounge at the 
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Hoffman Center for the Arts. She is a co-organizer 
of that organization’s annual PoetryFest and the 
organizer of Word and Image, a dialog between 
North Coast artists and writers. She has published 
poems in VoiceCatcher, Windfall, The Cortland 
Review, and elsewhere. 

Florence Sage is author of the poetry collection 
Nevertheless: Poems from the Gray Area, published 
by Hipfish Publications in Astoria. The characters 
in her lyric narratives come from observation and 
imagination. She lives on Young’s Bay, where she is 
at work on a new set of poems, and reads intense 
noir novels, and manuscripts for friends. 

Susan Schmidlin lives and works on a Registered 
Angus Farm with her family in the Coast Range. 
Her writing has been called non-fiction with a 
touch of humor. Her work has appeared in Seeds 
of... Anthology, Country Magazine, Country Extra, 
Three Line Poetry and continues in a daily farm blog 
at mrssusanschmidlin.wordpress.com. 

Laura Sellers is the managing editor of The Daily 
Astorian and is the former digital director for EO 
Media Group, the publication’s parent company. 
She lives in Astoria with her husband and their 
14-year-old Welsh terrier and misses her father 
every day since Aug. 3, 2005. 

Terry Shumaker was born February 13, 1944, then 
all of a sudden everything went blank. 

Danny Earl Simmons is an Oregonian and a proud 
graduate of Corvallis High School. He is a friend 
of the Linn-Benton Community College Poetry 
Club and enjoys community theater. His poems 
have appeared in a variety of journals such as The 
Pedestal Magazine, Little Patuxent Review, IthacaLit, 
San Pedro River Review, and Off the Coast where he 
now assists as a member of the editorial staff. 
Dmitri Swain is an artist living on the north Oregon 
coast with his wife and daughter. He received his 
Bachelor of Science in Fine Arts from Portland State 
University in 2011, with an emphasis in printmaking, 
Kim Taylor is an eccentric artist and 25+ year 
resident of Astoria, OR, until relocating in 2011. 
She greatly misses the gorgeous Oregon and 
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Washington coasts and plans to return, if just for 
a visit. Visually Hugging Astoria and Discovered 
Dereliction on Facebook is where you will find most 
of her photos. 

Nancy L. Taylor grew up in N.E. Portland, and used 
to have intimate knowledge of biking around Lloyd 
Center and hanging out at Joe Brown's Carmel Corn, 
the ice skating rink, and Morrow's Nut House. 
Sarah Valeri is, after painting in dark bsaements 
and secret rooms for many years, currently living 
and painting in Flatbush, Brooklyn near an open 
window. Her paintings help her imagine how we 
balance delicacy and resiliency while on this ever 
rolling planet. Since moving to New York from 
Nebraska she has exhibited her work in Europe, 
Japan, and throughout the New York City area. 
She also creates musically guided drawings with 
Colorform and composer Clara Kebabian. 

Samson T. Vole is the newest contributor to Rain 
Magazine. His hobbies include burrowing, eating 
seeds and nuts, and scurrying from predators. 

Ric Vrana wrote, published, and performed poems 
in venues from Seattle to Portland for thirty years. 
After moving to Astoria four years ago, and finding 
no regular open mic reading scene, he started one 
up at the Port of Call Bistro. Ric passed away in 
April of 2016. Open mic participants are planning to 
continue this tradition. 

Vera Wildauer is Board President of the Hoffman 
Center, a center for arts, culture, and education in 
Manzanita. She co-founded the Manzanita Writers’ 
Series and the The North Coast Squid, a Journal of 
Local Writing. Her work has been published in Rain 
and The North Coast Squid. She lives in Manzanita 
with her husband, Mickey Wagner. 

Ruth Zschomler is a native of the Pacific 
Northwest. She is a multi-platform writer and 
photographer with an MFA in Creative Writing 
from Goddard College. Her work has been 
published on OregonLive.com, in The Oregonian, 
The Columbian, The Pitkin Review, Canyon Voices, 
and Rain Magazine. Follow Ruth on Twitter 
@rzschomler. 
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The Gilbert District 


historic seaside oregon 


Services Restaurants 
Hold Fast Tattoo and Company _Tora Sushi 
Shear Pleasures Salon and Spa __ Seaside Coffee House 
Zuplaw Law Firm, LLC Patty's Wicker Cafe 
KP Graphic Arts 
Shopping 
Radio Beach Books 
94.9 The Bridge Star Furniture 
Beach Puppy 


The Gilbert District Historic Seaside Oregon Supports the Arts 


Featuring selected Beers 
from Local Breweries: 
Fort George * Seaside Brewery 
Wet Dog » BUOY 


Japanese Beers & Sake: 
Asahi * Sapporo « Hakutsuru * Ozeki 
Sho Chiku Bai * Momokawa * SakeOne 


Seaside Happy Hour Astoria 
619 Broadway 4:00 pm - 6:00 om 1197 Commercial : 
Seaside, Oregon 97138 Lunch Specials Astoria, Oregon 97103 

503.738.5226 11:30 am - 2:00 pm 503.325.258 


Visit our website for Our eo) mM plete menu Chi VUSHiGoo HIVUlO CL. Ve ey LUlrdous 
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Beach Puppy 
Dog Boutique 





614 Broadway Street 
Seaside, Oregon 97138 
503.738.9262 






5 N Holladay Drive 
Seaside, OR 97138 
(503) 717-0111 


Hours: 
Mon - Fri: 6:00 am - 4:00 pm 
Sat: 7:00 am - 5:00 pm 
Sun: 7:00 am - 4:00 pm 


Breakfast - Lunch - Coffee - Tea 





_ www. seasidecoffeeroasters.com | 


Anormal guy who trans 
the abnormal world oflaw. 


615 Broadway St., Suite #216, Seaside, OR 97138 
503. 747.9836 www.zuplaw.com 


Patty’s Wicker Cafe 


Open 6 am to 2 pm 
Monday - Friday 











600 Broadway Suite 7 & 8 
Phone 503-717-1272 





Owner 
Patty Nelson-Strain 
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Website design that fits today’s devices. 


Beach Books 





1) Recommendations 
Book Clubs 

Special Orders 
Frequent Buyer Club 
| Used Books 

Ll Gift Wrapping 
Shipping 

Home Delivery 
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Beach Books 
616 Broadway 
Seaside, OR 97138 
503-738-3500 


www.beachbooks3/.com 
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“Your Local Quality Furniture Resource” 
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SpinLogic Enterprises Inc. 
503.738.8668 
ee 


615 Broadway # 222 503.738.8999 Delvenle cinenciia Avalebis 
Seaside, Oregon 97138 130 South Holladay www.starfurnitureseaside.com 





Seaside, Oregon 97138 


Open Monday - Saturday 10:00 AM - 6:00 PM Sunday 11:00 AM - 4:00 PM 


info@starfurnitureseaside.net 





spinlogicinc@gmail.com 
www.949thebridge.com 
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Certified Teacher 
Ute Swerdloff 
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SUPPLYING 
OUR LOCAL 
FISHING FLEET 
SINCE 1944 


ENGLUND MARINE & 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY 


ASTORIA, OR. 


: WESTPORT, WA. NEWPORT, OR. CRESCENT CITY, CA. 
Store Locations ILWACO, WA. CHARLESTON, OR. EUREKA, CA. 


250 11TH ST. 
PORIA, OREGON 


503 468 8277 


Sea Star Gelato 
ltalain Ice Cream 

8 North Columbia 

Seaside, Oregon 

People's Choice 

Award 2015 


Best Dessert 
Clatsop County 


OLD TOWN 


RAMING*COMPAN Y 








Commercial St. 


Downtown on 87 
221 


503-3 oe 








COFFEE # ESPRESSO « SMOOTHIES « TEA 


SOUP « SALAD « FRESG BAKED GOODS « PANINI ¢ GIFTS « FREE WIFI 
Email: coffeehouse@thundermuck.com 


C 
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HOURS: 
Monday - Sunday 
7:00 - 4:00 


Find us under the Astoria Bridge 
in the old Finnish meat market 





ORGANIC = HANDCRAFTED = LOCAL 





Building strong 
community, 
serving 
delicious and 
organic foods, 


and fostering 
joyous work for 
every worker 








Windermere Pacific Land Company 


Reba Owen Kathren Rusinovich 
Cell 503.440.1747 Cell 503.338.2245 


Office Phone 503.325.5111 
Toll Free 888.753.9982 
175 14th Street Suite 120 Astoria, OR 97103 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 


REALTOR 


 - 
Windermere 
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Astoria tol 
co-op Anyone can join. 


grocery 





anne es 
MINGRI GBT 


Community-owned, full-service grocery & deli 
with organic and sustainably produced food 
and local products when available. 





Open Daily 8-8 
14th & Exchange in Downtown/Astoria 
(503) 325-0027, www.astoria.coop 





_ 1133 Commercial Street 
Astoria (503) 468-0308 — 











FORT CEORCE 


BREWERY+ PUBLIC HOUSE 


ASTORIA, OREGON 








one city block 

* 3 locations 

pub +14 taps 

pizza joint +14 taps 
taproom +19 taps 
+2 cask engines 





503.325.7468 1483 duane st 
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1108 Commercial 503.355.8143 
Astoria, Oregon 97103 www.fb.com/godfathersbooks 
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OPEN EVERY DAY 
FOR LUNCH 
& DINNER 


Pastaria 
& Tuscan 
: Wun : : Steak House 


| << We use the freshest » COCKTAIL 6 
| Imogen | \ = 


‘ ingredients to create CAPPUCCINO 
¥ 4 unique & delicious Italian ee 
cuisine featuring pastas, | *FIN€ ITALIAN 
|G a | le er Yi contem iy Cala Ty Ws ks seafood & Tuscan steaks. | WINES 
| 240 11th. street. eactofia.- or @ Mike 468. 0620 


mon — sat 11 to 5 30,5 sun 11 Le 4 ewww mogen< 





wines JOIN US DOWNTOWN ASTORIA 
la ass ASG @ NV \o).c@U.\ asym 
503-325-9001 FULIOS.com 


POSTERS . PRINTS . PAINTINGS 


Bicycle Sales & Service 1089 Marine Drive 


Astoria, OR 97103 
Phone: (503) 325-2961 
www.bikesandbeyond.com 260 10th STREET 
DAVE@MCMACKENGRAPHICS.COM 
(503) 325-4891 


WEBSTORE 


RATZANDCOMPANY.COM 


Lisa Reid, Queen of Books 
348 12th Street Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-4210 
lucys-books.com queenofbooks@charter.net 
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“One of America’s Best 100 Art Towns’ 


America’s Best 100 Art Towns, John Villani 


Cannon Beach ¢—--=« 
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ASTORIA 
2275 Commercial 
503.325.2411 
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SUNSET 
AUTO PARTS 
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SEAVIEW 
5016 Pacific Hwy 
360.642.3911 


SEASIDE 
909 S Holladay Dr 
503.738.5528 


FOR ALL OF YOUR AUTO AND TRUCK 
PARTS NEEDS. 


WE ARE PROUD TO BE A MEMBER OF 
YOUR COASTAL COMMUNITY! 
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Clothing + Accessories 
Shoes + Handmade Goods 


ALICIA PHIFER 
OWNER 
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Come join us in one A Te imnique 
Coffee Café’s on earth 


Located over the Columbia River in the 


West’s oldest cannery building 
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The historic 
Hanthorn Cannery at the end of Pier 39 
In Astoria, Oregon 
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YOUR TRANSFORMATION 


Can Begin Today 
When You Accept This Very Special Offer 
Exclusive to Rain Readers 


RiversZen.Com/RAIN 


WE CHANGE LIVES 


Changing people’s lives, for us, means a lot more 
than running a yoga/fitness studio. It means 
full transformational change, locally, nationally, 
and globally. We start at the studio level by 


changing our members’ lives. They’re the 
people we invest in every single day. 


RIVERS 


399 31st Street, On The RiverWalk 
Astoria, Oregon 503-440-3554 
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Oceanfront accommodations in Seaside, Oregon 
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Reservations (800) 621-9876 
30 Avenue G, Seaside, OR 97138 
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OCEANFRONT INN 


Reservations (800) 468-6232 
300 N Prom, Seaside, OR 97138 
ebbtideseaside.com 


COLUMBIA 


RIVERKEEPER 
Clean Water +« Healthy Rivers * Our Future 
Columbia Riverkeeper’s mission 

is to protect and restore the 
water quality of the Columbia 
River and all life connected to it, 


_ from the headwaters to the 


Pacific Ocean with a local focus 
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www.columbiariverkeeper.org 
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